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WORKS BY 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
IN THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A BUNDLE OF LIFE. 


DAILY NEWS... 

It abounds in epigrams, and is full of sentiment and satire. The characters 
are drawn with a deft touch, the dialogue is swift and pointed, the setting is 
delicately artificial...,..The book is full of felicities of phrase, of shafts of wit..... 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

The style will be found to exhibit the same ss and frigid glitter as 
before. It is the story which is so poor and disappointing..... Nor is the 
character-drawing very felicitous, for although John Oliver Hobbes says very 
shrewd things about her personages, she seems hardly to have interpreted them 
to herself. If only this indubitably clever writer would forego the luxury of 
writiog for a twelvemonth ! 


ATHENAEUM. 

t is like entering a new world to meme | come across a book by Jvuhn 
Oliver Hobbes......There is hardly a page on which at least one epigram does not 
occur, or some admirably phrased description : the whole very cynical and pessimistic 
of course, but somehow all the more amusing for that...... Though some of the 
women are hardly dealt with, at least one and possibly two are charming......Tois 
book must certainly be placed very high among the ks which have given the 
Pseudonym Library its reputation. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

John Oliver Hobbes must be careful......A Bundle of Life will not do. 
eceoes All her characters talk the talk that never was in drawiog-room or 
smoking-room......The story is hardly ivteresting, and the passion will not 
bear analysis. Some of the descriptions are clever, however, and the rest have 
an air of being clever, and John Oliver Hobbes is an undeniably clever writer, 
but she must be careful. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

A Bundle of Life is amazingly clever, and shows the faculty of beating out 
character by a few swift strokes of dialogue... . It says much for Jobn Oliver Hobbes 
that he can make the situations even plausible, and to do him justice he does 
much more than that......The scene between Wicke and Lady Mallinger is really 
= ~ cme doings of these astonishing people are full of enter- 

inment, 


NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

It Jobn Oliver Hobbes could but make up his (or her) mind to be less 
vastly clever than he (or she) is, or essays to be, it would be an excellent thing 
for her (or his) work. The little book reeks with unbridled smartness......it 
is nothing to you that some of the epigrams are good...... who shall thrive by 
sugar-plums alone ? 


T. P. inthe WEEKLY SUN. . 
What a tremendous amount of ability.....John Oliver Hobbes has packed into 
her latest book !... .. Wonderfully vivid, piquant, and brilliant. 


METHODIST TIMES. 

The book contains a great deal of ‘clever’ writing for those who care 
for such a thing; but if this be a picture of ‘life,’ life is in trut. hardly 
worth living. 


SCOTSMAN. ‘ . 

The book gives a senso of life in the highest society, and has abundant 
cleverness, whether in the structure of the plot or in the complex characters of men 
and women who, with much worldliness, manage to keep some sort of hold upon 
ideals......The women in the story are specially excellent. 


NATIONAL REVIEW... 
I should like to say something more than ‘ Don’t read it’ about that one— 
A Bundle of L‘fe—for it was an exasperating book. 


ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
Some Emotions and a Moral (Published Sept 24, 1891) Zist Thousand. 
The S'inner’s Comedy ... (Publishe1 May 10, 1892) IJih Thousand. 
A Study in Temptations ... (Published Feb. 22, 1899) 20i1h Thousand, 
A Bundle of Life we see (Publish. Dee. 4, 1993) 15th Thousand. 


67 Thousand. 
Loxpox: T, FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Sevarz, E.0. 








Tora.... 





WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


MOLTKE. A Biographical and Critical Study. By W. OC. 
Morris, Author of ‘‘ Napoleon.’’ With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 21s. 


_ "ie careful, lucid, and deserving work, very useful as a manual to its subject, and is 
illustrated with particularly excellent maps.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Tutsevroy Dyer, Author 
of ‘*Church Lore Gleanings.”’ 10s. 6d. 
**The literature of what may be called ghost-lore is familiar to him, So far as we know, 


there is no book in our own or any other language which exactly corresponds with Mr. 
Dyer'’s book.””—Nofes and Queries. 


VARIA: The Smallest Church in England (Greenstead, Essex). 
Benvenuto Cellini—Childhood’s Drama —Samuel Pepys, &. By 
Joun Asntron, Author of “Social England under the Regency.”? With 
numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. [ Ready rext week. 


LADIES inthe FIELD. Edited by Lady Grevinue, Articles 
on Sport by the Duchess of Newcastle, Lady Greville, Diane Chusseresse, 
Mrs. Chaworth Musters, Miss Anstruther, Mrs. Martelli, Miss Leale, Lady 
Boynton, Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. E. R. Pennell, Miss 8. Salaman. Crown 
8vo, price 6s. [ Ready next week. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Legends of Ireland.’’ 6s. 





sy Lady Witpe, Author of “ Ancient 


“* Lady Wilde's ‘ Social Studies’ is a clever boo of essays.”’—Suturday Review. 


— — —= 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS TERRELL. 
A WOMAN OF HEART. By Tuomas Tearewt, Author of 
‘*The City of the Just,’’ &c. 2 vols. 


“Once more the author of ‘ The City of the Just’ has shown his skill in producing strong 


situations out of every-day episodes -or what pass for such—of London social yoo 
Scotsman, 
NEW NOVEL BY MABEL COLLINS. 
JULIET’S LOVERS. By Maser Cotttys, Author of “The 


Prettiest Woman in Warsaw,”’ Ke. 3 vols. 


“The book has qualities which entitle it to distinction amongst the fictional works of the 
day.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“The plot is full of life, vivacity, and fascination, everything conspiring to make the 
novel a thoroughly successful one.”’— Liverpool Mercury. 


NEW NOVEL BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 
BAPTIST LAKE. By Joun Davipson, Author of “ Perfervid,” 


‘¢ Fleet Street Eclogues,”? &c. 1 vol., cr. 8vo. 33. 6d. { Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. C. PHILIPS. 
ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F. C. Purtprs, Author of “ As 


in a Looking Glass.”’ 3 vols. 
***One Never Knows’ displays him in the act of wielding the satirical lash with all his 
wonted vigour.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“They are all live men and women, and there is not a marionstte anong thom.’"~ Daly 


Chronicle. 
_— . , . 
THE QUARRY FARM. By T. 8, Puvrcner, Author of * Mr. 
Spivey’s Clerk,’? “When Charles the First was King,’’ &¢. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 4s. 
“The story has a charming rural air, and its characters are natural, as well as simple, 
A rcader who likes country #tcri_s ought to read this.”’—Sro!/sman, 
“Tbe simplicity and directness of this story will be a surprise tothe reader, , . . Tho 
tale is certainly very pretty.”’—Liecrpool M-reury. 


THE TWILIGHT of LOVE. Being Four Studies of the 


Artistic Temperament. By Cuartes H. Brooxrseip. Price 3s. 6d. 


**One is charmed throughout with the profound knowledge of human nature, the keenly 
humorous, even where scornful, appreciation of character, aud the terse, bright style of t!.c 
author.”—Saturday Review. 





WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., 12, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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fPVYPE-WRITING.—AII kinds of Copying. 

AUTHORS’ M ane SCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &. _Home Work. 

id. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 
and liss Nigutineats, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


pute fh LEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.t 
Lowest Charges lighest Speed 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done 
Price List 115, Fleet Street, London. 
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MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full partieulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c ; schools also recomint nded.— Address 
Mr. G. B. Srocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, 

YAE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 

Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 
portant books on the eure, on loan, post ree, wipent chatge, from 
hi Messrs. Deacon's, 1 1, Leatenhall Street, E 
DU C ATION.- -Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors,and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abr ~ may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R, J. Bervor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand 


-LESSONS in SPEECH 


of speech, 


KIR Ww AN.- 


R. 
M ihe tt Dramati Reading t combination 


. and musi S lection Literary Lectures Address 
a ' wut 
»>YRON — SHELLEY — KEATS: IN 
> MEMORIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the BEST 
SSAY n . NGLISH, written by a Woman of any nation. Third set 
With rs nt of Foundress and “Gossip.” 1s, 1d.—For rules, send 
aelelt y 1 ufpenny wrapper to Rose Mary Crawsnay, Bwich, 
Breconshire 
\ TANTED, a TEACHER of MODERN 
md ANCIENT GREEK. Must be able to speak Greek and 
he alse well versed in the Literature 
Apply by letter, Central School of Foreign Tongues, Howard House 
Arundel Street, Strand 
CATALOGUES 


PORE MIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
PULAU & ¢ 7, Sono Sqvare 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
AND 
SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


(TALOGUES post fi on application, 


SONS wanting BOOKS on IRELAND, 


20, 


Pp" I 


Catale firs ind Miscellaneous I 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& Co. S NEW BOOKS. 





his Life. By JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL. 


Hamilton.’’ 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 
PUNCH.—* ‘T like * Richard Escott,’”’’ says the Baron.” 
STANDARD,.—“ A book that will not easily be put down 


CRAWFORD. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— 


Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
SCOTSMAN. 


will not heartily amuse.’ 


Lectures delivered in 1892 on the Percy Turnbull 
By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 5vo, 7s. 


style has clearly influenced bis own.’ 
VANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— 


EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS 


London. Second Edition. Pott 8vo, 2s 8. 6d. 


Physics in the University of Bonn. 


Lord KELVIN, P.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 


MACMILLAN & 
OLONIAL COLL 


TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hlollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
Fer the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its students a fiae 


Seaside Estate of 1,800 acre 
P rospectus on app lication ‘to the Resipenr Direcror, 


(PE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the sts undard being the same as that for the 
M The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
1, Cardiff, Chelte nham, Cork, 
seicester, Live rpool, 
Paisley, 


THE C 


A. Degree 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bristo 
Inverness, Leeds, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, 


Bedford, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, 
London, Loughborough, Mauche ster, 
Truro, &e. 

For Prospoctus, &c., 
University, St. Andrews 


(,0UIN S SERIES METHOD 


(Oral and Written) 
CENTRAL SCHLOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES, HOWARD 
HOUSE, 


ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
cinners’ Classes, French, German, Italian, 8 
Also tlebrew and Greek shortly.—App 


E R A L 


apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the | 


New Bk 
how forming. 


MitiN 


y Srcrerary. 


O @ Y. 


Mr. G. SYNGE, F.G.S., is willing to take a FEW STU DENTS in his 
LABORATORY for the following E LE} ME NTARY COURSE, to 
begin on FEBRUARY Ist, and finish JUNE s0th.—C he mical Analysis 


Qualitative), Microscop'e Analysis, Spectrum Analysis, Blowpipe | 
Analysis, Crystallog raphy, De termination Ly Hardness by Specitic 
Gravity, Magnetic Properties, 

Speci ial arrangements for L vic s wishing to Study the Elementary 
Branches of this subject 

For particulars and Syllabus of Course a ply by letter, any time, to 
Mr. G. Syner, Addison Stuc lice, slythe Roac Kensington ; or 
personally, any Wednesday morning between 11 and 1. Kindly enclose | 


visiting card. 
( 1 = PUTN AM’S SONS, PUBLISHER S| 
Me and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New | 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to ¢+!i the | 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch a muse in London for filling, on the most | 
fave yurable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL (ME le AN BoobS and PERTODICALS.— | 
CATATOGU ES sent on application 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
WSPAVPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, | 


N= 

ke.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers | 
ind Publishers, 12 wich Square, 4, Bolt Cont, Fleet Street, E.C., are | 
of first-class | 


ENCY FOR AMERICAN BOO! 











for Sale, should communicate with us, 
iooks just ready.—!Hopers, 
, Grafton Street, lablin® 


Ficeis & Cog Li 


prepared to und Base > the Printing amd Reset ng 

Newspaper Magazines, Books, Catalogues. Pou lets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Mi nutes of Evin en «. &c, im the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none Lut first-class workmen, Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, tree. Ac ive rtising andl Publishing — } 

Tel 39. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 


conducted. ephore 27 


4 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
RICHARD ESCOTT. By Edward H. Cooper, Author of “Geoffrey 


MARION DARCHE: a Story without Comment. 


EGE and) 


Spanish, Russian, | 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: a Narrative of the Events of 


8vo, 10s. €d. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


till it is finished.’ 


By F. Marion 


“ Charming in style, and very easy to read.” 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By Lewis Carroll. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The book is likely to be as great a favourite with children as any of its author’s former productions. 
readers who are grown up— —he must be a mizanthropical, bilious, and abandoned wretch whom its whims, fancies, and fvllies 


With 


For 


The GROWTH and INFLUENCE of CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY 


a. Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University. 
ne 


GUARDIAN.—*" Té contains much refined and delicate critici«m.’’ 
MORNING POST.—* It is impossible to part from Dr. Jebb’s work without a word of hearty commendation on account 
of the masterly style in which it is written. His long and living familiarity with the exquisite beauty of the Greek literary 


“ Nothing but this easy mastery of the whole subject, arising from long and detailed 
study of every section of it, could have made it possible for him to give a survey at once so fresh and so complete.” 
TIMLS.—* We know of no book upon the same subject and upon the same scale which is of equal excellence.” 


of CHEMICAL THEORY for 


BEGINNERS By WILLIAM R AMSAY, Ph.D., F R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 


ELECTRIC WAVES: being Researches on the Propagation of 


Electric Action with Finite Velocity through Space. 
Authorized Translation by D. E, JONES, B.Sc. With Preface by 


By HEINRICH HERTZ, late Professor of 


net. 


NATURE.—* The subject is of immense impostance ; the work described is of the highest order of experimental investi- 
gation; the results obtained have contributed more than any other recent results to revolutionise the view taken by the 
majority of scientific workers as to the nature of electromagnetic actions... 
deserves the best attention of all interested in the greatest scientific advance of the last quarter of the nineteenth century.” 


- The whole work is most interesting, and well 
00., LONDON. 
| ROYAL ACADEMY cf ARTS. — The 


WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN till 6 p.m., and is 
= shted by Electricity at dusk and on dark days. 


“Roya ACADEMY of ARTS.— NOTICE 


IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the President and Council will pro- 
ceed to ELECT on TUESDAY, Jan. seth, TWO TURNER ANNUI- 
TANTS. Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of 
£50, must be Artists of repute, in need of arc through the unavoidable 
fail lure of professional employment or other causes. Forms of applica- 
tion can be obtained by letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal 
Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in and returned 
j on or before Saturday, January 27th. -— By erie r, 
RED, 


‘MUDIE’s 
SELECT 


LIBRARY 


‘For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


A. Eatox, Secretary. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


| LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at tli 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription « 


N. 
| thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
| Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 
M UDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY; 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in ony communication with this Librazy. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., B.C 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271, STRAND, 





JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. VI. JANUARY, 1894. 3s. 

THE JEWS in the WORKS of the CHURCH FATHERS, 

Ill. By Dr. 8. Krauss. 
REFORMED JUDAISM. By Oswaip Joun Sion. 
THE SECOND JEREMIAHW. By G. H. Sxirworrn. 
MISS SMITH: a Protest. By Rev. Davin Fay. 


MISS SMITA: Notesin Reply. I. By I. Apranamu 


; IL. By 
C. G@. MonTEriore. 


‘ BELIEF3, RITES, and CUSTOMS of the JEWS, CON- 


NEUTED WITH DEATH, BURIAL, and MOURNING. 
By A. P. Benper. 

MISCELLANEA LITURGICA. The ony y. By Dr. 
NEUBAUER. 


CRITICAL NOTICES.—Joseph Jacobs’s “The Jews of 
England in the Twelfth Century,” by Prof. W. va ow 
M. J. Savage’s “Jesus and Modern Life,”’ » & G. 
Monrteriore. H. Brody’s Frinces’s ** Hebrew etry,” 
by G. MarcoLiouts. 
CORRIGENDA. By H. Hinscurevp. 


LITERARY GLEANINGS.—X. Josep Al-Ashkar; XI. 
The M88. of the late Mosé¢ Lattss. By Dr. Nevsaver. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


H. H. ROMILLY. Letters from the 
Western Pacific and Mashonaland. With Memoir. 
Portrait aud 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 400 pp., 
cloth, 7s. 6d 


Daily Telegraph.— The most entertaining book that has 
been published in this country for many a day.” G/asgow 
Herald.—“* Extremely interesting records of a varied and 
adventurous career.” Times.— It is a relief to turn to such 

a character and career as those of this bright, frank, and 
queens yor fellow.” Daily News.—“A satisfactory 
feature of these letters is the kindly spirit they breathe to- 
wards the aborigines.” 





THE GOLDEN ASS of APULEIUS. 
Translated by WILLIAM ADLINGTON. Anno 
1566. With Introduction by C. WHIBLEY. 
Small 4to, xxx.—249 pp , half-buckram, 12s. net. 


Pall Mall Gaxette.—“ May well stand next to the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ for imagination, variety, the fantastic, the ex- 
hilarating.”” St. James’s Gazette.—*A book of books.” 
Graphic.—“ Delightful for its physical no less than for its 
spiritual qualities.” Notes and (Queries.—*A veritable 
treasure.” Glasgow HMerald.-—“ All lovers of literature will 
be grateful for this delightful edition.”  Athenaewm.—* 
volume fit for the epicure in books.” 


LOW TIDE on GRAND PRE. Poems 
by — CARMAN. Small 4to, 116 pp., cloth, 
08, 1e 


Avademy.—* All these Acadian lyrics are dominated by an 
overmastering sense of beauty, and permeated?with a love of 
nature, for which there is no — £0 apt as the much mis- 
used and hackneyed word intense.’ 


NEW EDITION OF MR. HENLEY’S POEMS. 


A BOOK of VERSES. Fourth Edition. 
16mo, 175 pp., cloth, top gilt, 5s, net. 


LONDON VOLUNTARIES. Being the 


Second Edition of the “ Sovg of the Sword.”’ l6mo, 
130 pp., cloth, top gilt, 5s. net. 


*." This Second Edition has been enlarged by the ins 


clusion of * Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,” and 
Epilogue “ Something is Dead.” 


MEDIAEVAL LEGENDS. -No. II. 
THE WONDERFUL HISTORY of VIRGILIUS, the | 
SORCERER of ROME, as Told b 


Germany, t»gether with many Rimes, now first put into 
the English tupgue. 


*.* Issued in Two Forms: 16mo, 1s. ; or, crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece by Aubrey Beards'y, 3s. 6d. net. 


The First Number of MEDIAEVAL LEGENDS: 


Tut 
Live ayp Dearu ov Dr, Pausrvs, is still 02 sale, at 1s. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW—No. 355. 


Published on JANUARY 17th.—Coyvents : 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1894. 
No. 1133, New Series. 


Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscrept. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§¢c., may be addressed to the PuBLIsHER, and 
not to the Error. 


LITERATURE. 


The Story of Two Noble Lives. By Augustus 
J.C. Hare. In 3 vols. (George Allen.) 


Turse volumes will reach the hearts of 
many, but will have a peculiar charm and 
attraction for all that is best in the high 
life of England. They are a genuine bio- 
graphy of two noble women, fairest among 
the fair at the first Courts of Victoria, richly 
endowed with brilliant yet solid gifts—the 
one cut off in the prime of her years, the 
other reserved for an old age of honour, 
blessed with the reverence and love of all 
who knew her. The elder sister, Charlotte 
Lady Canning, had the more retiring and 
yielding nature, yet was destined to play a 
great part on the stage of events in a most 
troubled time. She was the fitting help- 
meet of one of our best Proconsuls during 
the frightful crisis of the Indian Mutiny ; 
and her steadfast self-reliance amid appall- 
ing trials, her trust in justice and right 
when assailed by calumny, and the princely 
charm of her manner and converse, have 
left memories that will long live at Calcutta. 
The younger sister, Louisa Lady Waterford, 
a singularly grand and original character, 
and possessing accomplishments of the 
rarest kind, was not placed in such a sphere 
of action. Her lot, splendid although 
chequered, lay rather in the secluded vale 
of life, and was often out of contact with 
the great world. But she nobly fulfilled a 
round of high duties; and it may be said 
of her that whatever she touched she 
adorned, and that her gracious and bounteous 
presence was the delight of troops of friends 
and of happy dependents. The sisters, too, 
held a prominent place in a circle of re- 
markable men and women—leaders of the 
social order of England, yet not wholly 
immersed in it — distinguished for wit 
and intellectual tastes, and for all the 
high patrician qualities which are the 
appanage of a great nobility. And these 
associations — extending from the reign 
of George II. to the present time, and 
uniting, in a series of living links, the 
world of Chatham with that of Gladstone, 
of Horace Walpole with that of Greville, 
of Louis XV. with that of the Third French 
Republic—are, perhaps, the most generally 
interesting parts of the work. The editor 
of the text has been happily chosen. Mr. 
Hare, a name not unknown in letters, had 
the privilege of the friendship of Lady 
Waterford; and he has compiled this 
‘story of two noble lives” almost wholly 
from family papers, correspondence, diaries, 
and documents of the kind, giving the tale a 
real and lifelike aspect. These records, 





cinct narrative which gives the information a 
reader may require, and forms a thread for 
pearls of great price. We do not wish to 
carp where there is so much to praise ; but 
we have noticed a good many misprints, 
and a second edition will soon, we hope, 
remove two or three rather glaring errors. 

Charlotte and Louisa Stuart were the only 
children of Sir Charles, afterwards Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, and of Elizabeth, a 
daughter of the third Lord Hardwicke, 
Their father was a grandson of the well 
known Bute, the favourite and minister of 
George III.; their mother blended the 
plebeian blood of the Yorkes—the great 
chancellor was a country attorney’s son— 
with that of the historic house of Lindsay, 
which has risen out of the wrecks of ‘ the 
45,” to spread far and wide in Scotland and 
Eogland. Lady Hardwicke was one of 
three famous sisters, admired by Sheridan 
and Horace Walpole; and this venerable 
lady, alive until 1858, strangely connected 
the present with the distant past: Charles IT. 
was ‘‘best man” at her grandfather’s 
wedding, and her father saw Preston Pans 
and Culloden. The first years of the life 
of the Stuart girls were passed in Paris, at 
the British Embassy—the town house of 
Pauline Borghese, the fairest scion of the 
tree of the Bonapartes; and under the 
superintendence of loving parents (who 
represented England with becoming dignity) 
the children beheld the last glories of the 
old régime, when, the dread usurper having 
disappeared and the Revolution being 
quelled for a moment, the sad majesty of 
the Duchesse D’Angouléme and the infan- 
tine grace of the Duchesse de Berry presided 
at the fétes of the Tuileries, a pale shadow of 
the splendours of Versailles. Soon after the 
Revolution of July, Lord Stuart retired from 
his post as ambassador; and Charlotte and 
Louisa, now in their teens, and already 
rich in the promise of youth, spent the 
next few years in the great world of 
London, in the midst of kinsfolk of many 
noble houses, or in their secluded home 
at Highcliffe, once the country house 
of their chief Stuart ancestor. In 1835 
Charlotte married Charles Canning, the 
only surviving son of the brilliant minister, 
even then a rising young man of mark—a 
member of a most distinguished set at 
Oxford, of which Manning, Gladstone, 
Roundell Palmer, and Lowe are probably 
the best remembered names—and who, had 
his life been prolonged, would have cer- 
tainly passed from a throne in India to fill 
the highest place in the state in England. 
In this instance the course of true love did 
not run smoothly for some little time. Lord 
Stuart remembered the schism of 1827, and 
had no liking for the Canning family. But all 
ended at last well; and in the quaint phrase 
of Lady Charlotte Lindsay, a witty daughter 
of the witty Lord North, ‘‘ Papa, mama, 
lover, and lovee, one and all, played their 
parts to perfection.” Louisa Stuart re- 
mained for some years unmarried; but she 
was a conspicuous star amid a constella- 
tion of peculiar loveliness—Leveson Gowers, 
Villierses, Lennoxes, and many others— 
which shone round the throne of our then 
girlish queen. Her genius in art had 


more than one old Book of Beauty engaged 
with her agen and brushes, but princely 
in her noble and charming bearing. We 
shall not attempt a judgment of Paris, 
or venture to decide whether, if qualified, 
she would have been hailed as the Queen 
of Beauty at the famous passage of arms 
at Eglinton; but she won the heart of 
many a noble cavalier—like “ his love and 
his arms, now alas! dust”’—at that stately 
scene of the chivalry of the past. 

In 1842 Louisa Stuart was married to the 
well-known Lord Waterford of fifty years 
ago. The majestic beauty of the bride, as 
she moved to the altar, is remembered by 
witnesses still alive, and is noticed in a 
graceful letter in this work from the pen of 
one of the Berry sisters. Lady Waterford’s 
heart went with her hand; yet the union 
seemed at first sight ill-assorted. Lord 
Waterford was a princely and gallant 
gentleman ; but he might have been called 
the Last of the Mohawks. His chief occupa- 
tion was country sport; and his somewhat 
arrogant bearing and manner might have 
been thought in ill-accord with the gracious 
refinement and the artistic tastes of his 
most gifted wife. Yet there never was a 
more attached pair; and if he continued to 
be the Irish Nimrod, the partner of his life 
wrought a great change in his nature, 
made him one of the best and wisest of 
landlords, and drew him into the paths of 
religion and art in which she had trod from 
earliest youth. It was a gay time in the 
neighbourhood when Lord and Lady Water- 
ford made the noble domain of Curragh- 
more their home, and became leaders in the 
highest social life of the counties of Waterford 
and Kilkenny. A few of the bright circle of 
those days survive. We mayrefer to Frances, 
Lady Ormonde, the course of whose destiny 
has not been unlike that of Lady Waterford ; 
and to Lady Louisa Tighe, perhaps the last 
living being who beheld the historic Ball at 
Brussels. Yet general society was not much 
to Lady Waterford’s taste. She liked to 
surround herself with a few choice friends ;" 
and her strong sense of duty and love of 
art made her devote herself chiefly to im- 
proving the immense but somewhat back- 
ward Waterford estates, and to —e 
to the peasant masses upon them. Under 
her beneficent and thoughtful care Curragh- 
more soon put on a new aspect: plantations, 
shrubberies, and walks were laid out in 
the vast yet rather neglected park; and a 
scene, grand in its outline, yet uncouth and 
rude in its lesser features, was ere long 
transformed into one of exquisite and almost 
perfect beauty. Schools, too, and working 
clubs were set up for the benefit of the 
humbler classes; an attempt to establish 
a manufacture of cloth was made; and 
hundreds of labourers were daily employed 
in works of draining, enclosure, and the 
best farm husbandry. Lord Waterford took 
a zealous interest in these fruitful and pros- 
perous tasks; and, if he wasstill foremost in 
the flight of the chase, he became a country 
magnate of the first order, owing in the 
main to his wife’s example. The Great 
Famine of 1846-7 found the Waterfords 
engaged in these works of good; and the 
air, like many others of high rank in 
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already developed ; and we may see her in 


land, left nothing undone to mitigate the 
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effects of a visitation like that of the 
Destroying Angel. ‘Their noble acts of 
charity are still remembered, yet for a 
moment the peasantry appeared ungrateful. 
In the revolutionary movement of 1848, it 
proved not difficult to stir up the wild Celts 
of the Commeraghs against ‘the bloody 
Beresfords,” chiefs of Protestant ascendancy 
in bygone times; and their benefactors 
were for some weeks in danger. 

The lives of Lord and Lady Canning had, 
during these years, flowed in a different 
and more strongly marked channel. He 
had become Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in the great administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, and took part, not without 
distinction, in the delicate negotiations with 
France of those days. He was, indeed, 
much prized by his chief, Aberdeen; and 
had Peel continued long in power, he would 
probably have been made head of the 
Foreign Office. Lady Canning, meanwhile, 
had become one of the great ladies of 
London society ; and though never a Queen 
of Fashion—her sensitive and fastidious 
nature would have shrunk from the thought 
—she held a foremost place in the glit- 
tering world of which the Duchess of 
Sutherland and Lady Jersey were the 
highest ruling spirits. Those who remember 
the time have noted the contrast she 
presented to her husband’s sister, Lady 
Clanricarde ; the one charming, but rather 
shy; the other flashing with the wit and 
malico of Canning. Lady Canning was 
often in waiting on the Queen from about 
1842 onwards; and the sketches she has 
left of the Royal Family, and of the round 
of their life at Windsor and Osborne, and 
of the kingly and queenly personages they 
met at Laerken and other places, are 
singularly life-like, graceful, and happy. 
She travelled also a good deal at this 
period; and, though not a great artist, 
like her more gifted sister, her landscapes 
of French and Italian scenery are not with- 
out excellent taste and merit. In 1855, 
came the most important turn in the for- 
tunes of Lord and Lady Canning, a turn 
that led to high honour, yet proved tragic. 
Lord Palmerston was now at the head of 
affairs; and, loyal to the memory of a 
great departed chief, he sent the son of 
Canning to India, to succeed Dalhousie as 
Governor-General. ‘I will follow him like 
a dog,” the trua wife wrote, though she 
felt misgivings about the future; and never 
did a wife do her duty better. The diary 
and letters of Lady Canning during her 
roign in India fill a large part of this work ; 
and they will amply repay a careful perusal. 
Iler accounts of the grandeur of nature in 
the East, and of its strange civilisation of 
the past, are admirable for insight and 
graphic skill; and the same may be said 
of her thoughtful sketches of Oriental 
life and habits. But a terrible time was 
already at hand; and the outburst of 
the great Mutiny of 1857 threw Lord and 
Lady Canning into a sea of troubles. His 


despatches have passed into the domain of 
history ; but her brief descriptions of some 
of the scenes of the rising, and of the feel- 
ings and passions of the ruling caste at 
lon are certainly the best we have ever 
read. 


Yet the most striking features of 











these records of the time are her absolute 
confidence in the triumph of our arms, when 
the courage of many had given way; her 
inestimable worth in the hour of peril ; her 
perfect a with the wise policy of 
clemency and justice pursued by her lord ; 
and above all, perhaps, her calm pride in 
confronting the torrent of calumny let loose 
against him. The end of these illustrious 
lives was, however, near. In the sixth 
year of her rule in India, and when home 
seemed in sight from across the ocean, 
Lady Canning sickened of fever and died. 
Her husband, already broken in health, 
and borne down by his irreparable loss, 
just lived to see the shores of England 
again; but he was soon laid in the grave 
of Canning. ‘‘ You are going to Char- 
lotte” were nearly the last words that 
soothed the agony of the dying man ; they 
were more to him than national hunours 
and the welcome he had received from the 
highest in the state. 

A terrible accident had, before this time, 
deprived Lady Waterford of the stay and 
the pride of her life. A perfect horseman, 
but of great weight, Lord Waterford had had 
dangerous falls in a very difficult hunting 
country ; but a mere stumble caused his un- 
timely death. The funeral was remembered 
for years for its immense and sorrowing 
concourse. We may drop a veil over the 
grief of the widow. Lady Waterford left 
Curraghmore for ever ; and, though still in 
the glory of superb womanhood, almost 
withdrew herself from the great world 
during the long years of honour that re- 
mained to her. Her husband had left her 
Ford Castle, then a rude manor by the 
Cheviot Hills, and Highcliffe passed to her 
on the death of her parents; and her life 
was chiefly spent at these two secluded 
spots, where, in her own words, she was 
‘a calm seeker for good.’”’ Her exquisite 
taste displayed itself in numberless creations 
of use and beauty. Ford was transformed 
from a false Gothic structure into a pile 
worthy of the feudal Herons; a village 
admirably planned rose beside the gates 
and gave happy homes to many poor 
dependents; and the traveller who visits 
the field of Flodden, within the precincts 
of the old chase, marks with pleasure how 
Marmion’s well has been restored, and the 
whole tract laid out with reverence for the 
past. There was less room for the amend- 
ing hand at Highcliffe; but here, too, 
the encroaching sea was kept out, and 
beautiful gardens and rich parterres attest 
the assiduous care of a nobly gifted mis- 
tress. Yet these were not Lady Waterford’s 
chief labours. She devoted hours of each 
passing day to doing good to a world of 
dependents; and the schools she founded, 
the homesteads she built, the improved 
comfort and habits that, by degrees, 
grew up among the poor at her bidding, 
are perhaps the best monuments of her 
most fruitful life. Art, too, engrossed the 
greater part of her leisure. She became a 
painter of remarkable power; her genius 
in form and colouring was really striking, 
if somewhat wanting in exact finish, and 
the frescoes from her hand on the school 
walls at Ford are beautiful both in design 
and outline. And so peaceably flowed on 





a great life of good works, diversified only 
by rare visits to Windsor, Osborne, and 
great country palaces, and occasionally to 
the world of the capital: for Lady Water- 
ford, wherever she moved, remained the 
charm of the social hour, and was especially 
liked by the Queen and her family. 
Meanwhile a gradual but marked change 
had passed, asit were, over her inner nature. 
Louisa Stuart had been what is called High 
Church, but as age advanced she felt how 
true it is that organisation is not life; for 
her the shrine became little, the Divine all, 
and she sought Christ through the dust of 
systems and creeds, a faith strong enough 
to retain a noble character in the path of 
the highest duty and virtue, if perhaps 
insufficient for weaker creatures. = this 
way the end of time for her on earth drew 
near; and during the last space of a life 
thick strewn with blessings, Louisa Water- 
ford humbly sat by the pool waiting until 
the angel should move the water. She 
passed quietly away in the spring of 1891, 
and in her case the image of the earthy 
put on the image of the heavenly in a 
scarcely perceptible change. 

In this slight sketch we have been 
compelled to pass by the innumerable 
anecdotes that overflow in this work. 
They extend over a vast tract of time, and 
to notable personages of every degree. We 
have space only for two samples. The follow- 
ing, we think, will surprise our readers :— 

‘* The Duchesse de Berry thought of marrying 
George IV. after her Duke was dead. People 
began to talk to her about marrying again. 
‘Oh, dear, no,’ she said, ‘I shall never marry 
again; at least, there is only one person—there 
is the King of England. How funny it would 
be to have two sons, one King of France, and 
the other King of England; yes, and the King 
of England the cadet of the two.” 

This story, too, about Lady Anne Barnard, 
a sister of Lady Hardwicke, and still known 
as the author of the ballad of ‘‘ Old Robin 
Gray,” is very amusing and good of its 
kind. The elevation of the Host was prob- 
ably an unknown wonder for a Scotch 
woman of the House of Balcarres ; but Lady 
Anne had no taste for Gallic admirers :— 

‘*Lady Anne Barnard was at a party in 
France, and her carriage never came to take 
her away. <A certain Duke who was there 
begged to have the honour of taking her home, 
and she accepted, but on the way felt rather 
awkward, and thought he was too affectionate 
and gallant. Suddenly she was horrified to see 
the Duke on his knees at the bottom of the 
carriage, and was putting out her hands, and 
warding him off, when he exclaimed, ‘ Taisez- 
vous, Madame, voila le bon Dieu qui passe!’ 
It was a great blow to her vanity.” 

Nor can we attempt to trace the descrip- 
tions of high social life and the affairs of 
Europe, which give these volumes perhaps 
their chief general interest. The sisters 
Berry in witty and pointed phrases revive 
the men and women of Horace Walpole’s 
day, and many who stand out on the canvas 
of Reynolds. Lady Hardwicke brings before 
us the Ireland of Lord Clare and of Emmett, 
the last scenes of the court of George III., 
the somewhat tawdry state of the Regency, 
and memories of the Napoleonic empire 
strangely blending with those of the restored 
Bourbons. We see glimpses of a world for 
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ever vanished, when an Emperor of Austria 
wedded an Adriatic bride; when Pius VIL., 
forgetting a past of trouble, deemed the 
temporal crown of the Fisherman secure ; 
when Charles X. put his trust in Polignac ; 
when the Citizen King gossiped in the 
Tuileries; when Caesarism without a Caesar 
was set up in France. Perhaps the most 
attractive picture we meet is that of the 
Queen and the Royal Family: lives of 
majesty yet of domestic virtue, rich in in- 
telligence and the finest culture, yet simple 
and zealous of good works, lives that 
justify Tennyson’s song of praise, and 
that will long stand out in our English 
story. Yet to a thoughtful observer of 
the present age, the most striking feature 
of the book is, that it indicates surely 
what an immense change has passed 
gradually over our aristocratic orders in the 
course of the last seventy years. The con- 
trast which the Hyde Park of half a century 
ago, with its stately processions of a few 
grand carriages, presents to the Hyde Park 
of this day, in which all kinds of vehicles 
jostle each other in reckless confusion and 
wild disorder, is a faint visible sign of the 
wide difference between the upper classes 
of England at the two periods. We are not 
undiscerning flatterers of the past; but the 
dignity and charm of the best patrician life 
of the first Victorian era have suffered from 
the influx of new wealth, from the in- 
creasing commingling of many social grades, 
from the growing extravagance of tastes 
and habits, from ostentation, and coarse, 
frivolous luxury. Much good, certainly, is 
to be set against this; but the English 
aristocracy of 1840 differs scarcely less from 
that of 1893, than the circle of Louis XTV. 
at Versailles differed—adbsit omen—from 
that of Louis XVI. People in high places 
should think on these things : the two noble 
lives of which we have sketched the features 
were at least a protest against the many 
blemishes which disfigure what is called 
Society in this day. 
Wittram O’Connor Morris. 








The New Egypt. Adams. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Lonaspon, in his introduction to this 
pomeaene volume, says ‘‘ it was the strong 

esire to help the nationalist movement in 
Egypt,” that gave Mr. Adams the strength 
“to battle so long against disease.” There 
are unmistakable signs, both in the fashion 
and language of the book, that it was 
written ina hurry: also in a bad temper. 
The feeblest attempt is made to be fair to 
all parties. Mr. Adams held a brief for the 
Khedive and his subjects; therefore he is 
sparing neither of rhetoric nor of abuse in 
the advancement of his cause. Errors of 
taste stain every chapter, and it is only in 
some singularly beautiful interludes—for 
example, his account of the Nilots—that 
the style is free from faults. For the most 
part Mr. Adams was content to imitate the 
methods of the smartest of smart “leader” 
writers, and the effect is at times not a little 
depressing. But the book was well worth 
writing, and is eminently worth reading; 
for its author was shrewdly in earnest, and 


By Francis 


able things. It were easy to raise many 
objections to the arrangement of the 
chapters, to the omission of an index, to the 
bestowal of almost offensive nicknames, to 
the inclusion of journalistic ‘‘ interviews ” 
into what poses as a serious contribution to 
political literature. But no purpose would 
be served thereby ; and candour compels one 
to admit that, after all, the arrangement is 
fairly adequate and the interviews not with- 
out dramatic effect. 

An unique merit, too, enhances the value 
of Mr. Adams’s work—a merit which no 
other recent book on Egypt has possessed. 
Even Mr. Milner’s excellent and statesman- 
like England in Egypt almost forgot oneaspect 
of the question, which Mr. Adams saw 
clearly, though in Cairo but a few months. 
We are grown accustomed to believing— 
and the authorities who have schooled us are 
responsible—that the problem before us is: 
Shall France or England be all powerful in 
Egypt? Whether or not Egypt should be 
left to herself, is a question with which only 
Radical members who wish to annoy the 
Government concern themselves. Such, at 
least, is the popular superstition. But Mr. 
Adams realised that herein lay the gist of 
the whole matter; and he set himself to 
prove that, in the interests of humanity 
and progress, the English troops should 
evacuate the barracks of Ras-el-Tin and 
Abasseyah. 


“Now in no other country in the world is the 
administration so powerful for good or for evil, 
for in no other country in the world has it at 
its almost absolute disposal taze means of the 
material prosperity of the nation. Egypt is 
‘the gift of the Nile,’ and the Nile can be made 
the gift of the administration. Had the govern- 
ment been based on this theory, and had every- 
thing else been held subsidiary to it, Egypt 
to-day would be the model of nations. Nowhere 
has democracy such an opportunity as here; 
nowhere could the dream of the Socialist and 
Communist be realised as it could here. The 
first administration that is in any degree demo- 
cratic will open out for Egypt an incommen- 
surable future.” 


On this supposition Mr. Adams bases his 
whole case, and, of course, the first step 
he advocates is the withdrawal of the 
British red-coats. It is not necessary to 
argue whether democracy be a good or 
bad thing. The practical statesman would 
hardly take the trouble to discuss the point. 
Clearly what is good for one country may 
be bad for another; though it must be con- 
fessed that, as a rule, democrats are slow to 
acknowledge the truth. Mr. Adams possibly 
might have been able, though the task 
would not have been too easy, to make out 
an impregnable case in favour of the 
democracy of his own colony or of England. 
But in supporting the same principles with 
reference to their power for good in an 
Eastern country, he has avoided mentioning 
the difficulties he dared not face. Popular 
government of a sort was tried in Egypt: 
Ismail was fond of experimenting in 
Western manners, and was a conspicuous 
failure. Oriental peoples prefer a strong ad- 
ministrator, and are not, as a rule, anxious to 
govern themselves. And Mr. Milner points 


What this popular party failed to do, tho 
English servants of the Khedive have 
accomplished. Mr. Adams, bitterly spiteful 
towards Lord Cromer’s policy, could not 
deny, though loath to acknowledge, the 
success it had achieved. His scornful refer- 
ences to “ the pledged honour of England” 
might make for applause in a debating 
society ; yet is it far from certain that our 
honour has been soiled because the ‘‘ army 
of occupation ” still remains in the country. 
What Lord Granville wrote in his famous 
1882 despatch was, that the government of 
Great Britain had for its object ‘*the estab- 
lishment of an order of things (possessing 
the elements of stability and progress.” 
Manifestly, to use our author’s favourite 
word in clinching an argument, if our 
ministers believe that order and progress 
are not yet assured, they havo no alternative 
but to continue the protectorate. To 
imitate the tirades of the frantic Franco- 
Egyptian press, as was his delight, does 
not convince us of the opposite. 

Now Mr. Adams, with the charming 
inconsistency of a democrat, spoke to the 
greater people of the country on this matter 
of evacuation. He interviewed Riaz, Tigrane, 
and Abbas II., recording with superb satis- 
faction their disgust at our policy. It 
requires only a small knowledge of Egyptian 
history and a lively recollection of reforms 
initiated by the English to explain their 
anger. He also interviewed Lord Cromer 
that he might the more vehemently exclaim, 
“Lord Cromer’s opinions, when they have 
to deal with unusual types of character, 
are generally noteworthy for being quite 
wrong.” But the fellahin are, I think, not 
ungrateful for our rule. It may be well in 
most cases to let a nation govern herself ; 
but assuredly not when alien government 
means sufficient food, relief from forced 
labour, diminution of taxation. All this, 
and more, has been acquired by English 
guidance; the peasants realise that neither 
Turkish Pachas nor a boy prince could do 
asmuch. Mr. Adams can only refer to the 
“hazel eyes” and “‘lace-ups with soft 
leather tops,” to the indignant “ a promise 
is a promise. .. . The pledged honour of 
England. ... It is impossible” of the 
Khedive; to the rare qualities of courage 
and honesty that distinguish Riaz; to the 
fidelity of Tigrane. And this is not enough 
to convince sober people that we should 
wash our hands of Egypt. Also, there is 
something parochial in his disregard of a 
still graver question that confronts us. If 
we left Egypt, would no other nation step 
into our place? This, indeed, isa matter to 
be solemnly considered. 

Nations, like individuals, must often find 
themselves in difficulties they have striven 
to avoid. ‘‘The empire,” as Mr. Adams 
declares satirically, ‘‘is a great and mag- 
nificent fact.’”’” And it is childish to attempt 
to bind an empire by rules that were sufli- 
cient to control a vestry. There is nothing 
more certain than that England shirked the 
danger that dogged the footsteps of inter- 
ference. The unenviable position of peaco- 
maker was thrust upon her. Out of chaos 





out that ‘‘ many of England’s reforms in 
the Nile Valley are in the direction of the | 





earnest men have a knack of saying memor- 


ideal the Nationalist party had at heart.” 





she was bidden to restore order and quiet. 
Readers of Mr. Blunt’s vigorous books are 
familiar with every reason that can be 
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alleged in favour of Arabi and the Nation- 
alists. The late Khedive’s gratitude to 
England was founded on admiration for the 
work, almost miraculous, that was done 
through her advice and active help. 
Having toiled, it is fair she should reap 
some harvest. Complete unselfishness in a 
nation is often the most profound selfishness. 
Nor is it an exorbitant demand that in one 
quarter of the world leading to India she 
should insist that peace shall be maintained. 
Again, it has been aptly pointed out that 
the only effective Arabists Egypt has ever 
known are some of the British officials in 
the Khedive’s service. It is perhaps too 
much to ask a special pleader to consider 
fairly the facts that tell against him. But 
readers of Zhe New Egypt must be cautioned 
not to forget them. Once more, to quote 
soberly what Mr. Adams wrote, apparently 
in anger, it is not unnatural for English- 
men “to glow with enthusiasm over the 
nobleness and unselfishness of our work in 
Egypt.” For Egypt has many enemies, the 
worst of them masquerading as her friends. 
Only English prestige can keep them 
impotent. 

Indeed, there is already an enemy within 
her gates, to whom Mr. Adams refers more 
than once, of whose evil influence he speaks 
wisely. The Greek tradesmen, for whom 
scarcely a good word can be said, is powerful 
for harm in every street of every city and 
township in Egypt. In the furthest villages 
he is to be found, carrying with him 
poisonous beverages, a sturdy disregard of 
morals, an immature taste for Western 
manners. (Greedy, covetous, dishonest, he 
feeds on the misfortunes of the fellahin 
and grows rich on their poverty. 


‘‘All, or nearly all, retain a sense of their 
superiority to the ‘ Arabs,’ and this sense comes 
out more distinctly in the villages than in the 
towns. The Greek feels but Tittle personal 
affinity with the fellah, with the agriculturist, 
the patient, industrious worker, on whose tax- 
smitten shoulders the grievous burden of the 
government is laid. The Greek has for his 
present business to entirely eat up and super- 
sede the more sympathetic Arab of the town.” 


Much more has he to tell us about 
these Greeks; but, curiously enough, he 
failed to see what was the best, the only, 
check to the evil. If, as Mr. Milner has 
shown, the people are better off, the finances 
of the country stable, irrigation improved, 
there is some chance of the Arab escaping 
from the ‘ old man of the sea,” who now 
squats on his shoulders. By the withdrawal 
of English influence, Greek influence of the 
most fatal kind would increase. Not only as 
petty tradesmen and money-lenders, but as 
government officials, they would remain an 
irremovable curse, blocking progress and 
presaging ruin. 

Mr. Adams has written a useful and a 
very able book; but its usefulness is owing 
to the facts he has collected and his accurate 
commentaries on lesser known phases of 
Egyptian life, not at all on account of the 
conclusions he hasdrawn. The failure was, 
I think, inevitable. It is very difficult, 
luckily, to argue against facts. Sympathies 
are sometimes admirable, always humane 
and often dangerous. The problem he 
tried to solve is confused and confusing. 





‘‘T¢ has one radical defect—that it is never 
simple; it has one ineradicable charm— 
that it is never commonplace.” So that, 
however valuable in helping one to work to 
a solution such a book as Zhe New Egypt 
may be, it cannot be final. Even so clever 
a man as Mr. Adams, must sometimes— 
nay, generally—be wrong. The safest thing 
is to leave the matter in the hands of those 
trained to adjust the balances; and the 
result will be fairer to all parties if senti- 
ments and sympathies be kept out of the 
scales. 
Percy ApDDLESHAW. 








A History of English Dress, from “the Saxon 
Period to the Present Day. By Georgiana 
Hill. Iu 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Miss Hr has given us in these two volumes 
much delightful material for that study of 
the art and philosophy of dress, which all 
of us pursue, and so few of us understand. 
Strange problems abound in her pages : as, 
indeed, the history of English dress brings 
together all manner of incongruities, hard 
to reconcile, impossible to account for. 

Miss Hill wishes, as she tells us, 
‘* to describe the changes in the fashion of 
our apparel since the days of the Roman 
occupation of Britain.” The Romans, it 
seems, found a trousered, and left an un- 
trousered, people, it being a mark of ad- 
vancing civilisation to discard the draccae. 
We can still trace the Roman influence in 
the dress of the later Saxon period, espe- 
cially in that of the women, which was 
beautiful in its rich simplicity. 
“Tt was in two pieces, the tunic and the gown, 
the latter generally concealing the tunic with 
the exception of the sleeves, which were close 
and came down to thejwrist finished off with a 
bracelet or a band, while the sleeves of the 
gown were wide.... The mantle, of some 
contrasting colour, was of no particular shape, 
apparently, but a wide piece of stuff that could 
be wrapped about the form, in several ways, 
like a man’s cloak. Ladies of rank had their 
gowns and mantles elaborately embroidered, 
working wonderful devices upon the cloth in 
silk and gold thread.” 


This simple tunic and gown were allowed 
to fall loosely, and confined at the waist by 
a girdle. The costume of the men was a 
short tunic to the knee with “‘leg-bandages” 
and strong boots of leather, the tunic being 
richly embroidered and ornamented in the 
case of a man of rank. 

When, however, the Saxon period merges 

in the Plantagenet we bid farewell for many 
centuries to costume so happily related to 
custom. Fresh elements enter now; richer 
materials are woven, more ingenious ways 
of fashioning them discovered; and this 
before any corresponding improvement had 
been made in the art of living: 
“Imagine the ladies in their trailing gowns 
stepping gingerly over the damp and often 
dirty rushes in the hall, sitting in carpetless, 
curtainless rooms on benches—for a chair was 
a special luxury—with the rain and the wind 
blowing in through the lattices. One would 
expect to find every one dressed in thick serge 
or coarse calico, with short gowns and strong 
serviceable boots; instead of which, the ladies 
and gallants of that period were extravagantly 
of costly stuffs, long trains, and fantastic 
shoes,” 


It will occur here, as elsewhere, to the 
amateur, that the last lesson to be learned 
is a sense of fitness and proportion. For 
this one need only remember the Norman 
gentleman with his lengthened toes chained 
to his knees, or the Whitechapel girl with 
her feathered hat, or Queen Elizabeth in 
her wheel farthingale and ruff, supping her 
soup with a spoon two feet long, or—to take 
an opposite extreme—the modern gentle- 
man disfiguring gorgeous assemblies by his 
waiter’s uniform. One is not, therefore, 
surprised to find that in these earlier cen- 
turies nothing was so much admired as the 
unsuitably fantastic; and here we may 
again quote Miss Hill, who is apt, as this 


and clearer style for a more interjectional 
note. 


‘* With these pointed shoes they are wearing 
very brightly coloured hose, crossed up the leg 
with a kind of garter. . . . But some of the 
gallants are gayer still: they have one leg 
green and another red, well displayed under 
their short tunics. Those who wear a longer 
gown have slit it up the side as far as the thigh 
to exhibit their hose. . . . Those rich tunics, 
made of that fine silky stuff called siclaton, 
brought from the East, with the jewelled 
girdle and small ornamental dagger hanging 
from the clasp in front, those splendid mantles 
shining with gold thread, are decidedly fair- 
weather garments. They were never meant for 
our sultry skies. And what will become of 
those crisply curling ringlets and jaunty caps 
in a shower of rain? There are no carriages ; 
every one must either ride or walk. . . . The 
edges of their tunics and sleeves are all jagged. 
Very fantastic they look and very uncomfort- 
able they will feel when the wind rises, with 
all those pendants flapping in the air.” 


Miss Hill, alluding then to the miller 
in “The Reeve’s Tale,” says he wore 
his sleeve streamer or “‘typet” ‘ wound 
about his head,” a method so obviously 
uncomfortable that it might have led her 
to further inquiries. Planché says that 
“typet” was a term applied to three 
different articles of apparel; and one of 
these was ‘‘ the cape of the hood which was 
sometimes bound about the head by the 
long tail or typet in various fantastic 
shapes.” 

ntil the middle of the fifteenth century, 
women continued to dress with greater 
restraint and fewer changes of fashion than 
men. 


‘There was a time when women showed far 
less disposition than men to adopt new fashions. 
Because in the present day men have chosen to 
affect a certain rigour in dress which does not 
admit of much vatiation, they are pleased to 
forget the quality of their toilet in the past, 
the number and mutability of their fashions, 
the elaboration and costliness of their attire, 
which equalled, nay exceeded, that of women. 
. ..» With the influx of foreign goods and 
foreign fashions, and the growing taste in 
Western Europe for novelties and display, the 
classic simplicity of female costume was cor- 
rupted. omen began to dress to match the 
men. The French ladies succumbed earlier to 
the influences of the times and, as most of our 
Queens came from France, it was inevitable 
that great ladies should follow the example of 
the lords and gallants, and deck themselves in 
the new modes that seemed to have been 
gathered from all quarters of the world.” 


: Then followed centuries of extravagant 





passage proves, to abandon her own better . 
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changes in fashion; both sexes began to 
use padding and buckram more and more 
lavishly, until dress assumed the archi- 
tectural proportions of Elizabeth’s reign. 
France al y set the fashions and invented 
the newer monstrosities. Here, again, one 
is led to wonder how long our British rever- 
ence for French pre-eminence in dress will 
survive? It is curious that the nation 
which invented crinolines and head-dresses 
half a yard high, and is quite ready to revive 
them, should be ever quoted as the one 
possible leader of fashion, English and 


Euro , 

When farthingales grew at length enor- 
mous, there came the inevitable revulsion, 
resulting this time in the beautiful and 
graceful dress of the Stuart period, over 
which Miss Hill grows enthusiastic. She 
doubts, in fact, whether the graces of such 
court beauties as Nell Gwynne were respon- 
sible for the costume, or the costume for 
the graces. 


“Fortunately,” she says, ‘“‘the period that 
produced them was a period of glorified 
simplicity of costume. As we look from one 
to another of them, it is appalling to think 
how they would have appeared encased in all 
the panoply of Tudor dress.” 


Not but that they could still be guilty of an 
occasional extravagance, as we may learn 
from a sisterly indictment preferred against 
“Lady Gansbourer” in the summer of 
1686, who wore, it seems, 


“ Sutch a dress as I never saw without disput. 
Her iengan manto is the worst of the kind, it is 
purpell and a great dell of green and a letel 
gould and great flours, ther is some red with 
the green, and noe lining which luks most 


ed) 


abomenable ! 


Miss Hill certainly understands the art of 
quotation, and her quotations go far to 
make her book what it is. Her own style, 
as has already been shown, is clear and 
vigorous; and her book is, at any rate, a 
good substitute for that ideal book on dress 
which yet remains to be written. The illus- 
trations, we should add, though they might 
perhaps sometimes be more representative, 
are excellent even when they are ugly. 
Among those which may fairly be so 
qualified, one of the harless “‘L. E. L.” 
does not help to reconcile one to her poetry, 
though it might be held to explain some of 
its qualities. 

Grace Rays, 








The Lover’s Lexicon: A Handbook for 
Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and 
Minor Poets; but especially for the 
Enamoured. By Frederick Greenwood. 
(Macmillans.) 


Tue title of this work resembles an entry 
that once caught our eyes in the catalogue 
of the British Museum Library: ‘‘ Women: 
their faults and imperfections considered 
alphabetically.” Mr. Greenwocd’s treat- 
ment is alphabetical, passing to ‘‘ wife” 
from ‘‘abhorence,” and strictly masculine, 
though he dwells rather on charms and 
virtues than on faults and imperfections. 
He analyses the language of emotion, and 
teaches love-making by system. His work, 





indeed, is not, strictly speaking a lexicon, 
for its definitions extend to brief essays or 
lecturettes from an imagi she-Professor 
of the Tender Passion. The sub-title is 
more accurately en and all the 
persons there mentioned may profit by the 
study of these pages. Here are soul- 
dissections for the novelist or the playwright, 
epigrams for the philosopher, warnings for 

e minor poet, and rules of conduct for the 
enamoured. ‘l'o the last-named, who may 
in a moment become any or all of the other 
four, Mr. Greenwood primarily addresses 
himself, and, for the most part, in tones of 
sympathy. 

The lover, halting for words before the 
dazzling beauty of his beloved, will rejoice 
to hear from so polite and learned an 
authority that— 


“not only is love preferentially mute, it is 
most eloquent in that condition ; as allits poets 
declare, and as we know of ourselves. And it 
is to be observed that the language of love as 
known to grammarians has an extremely 
m vocabulary, which could hardly have 
happened had it not perfected a speech of its 
own in prelingual times. Invention is the 
child of necessity. Already provided in other 
ways love had little need to share in the inven- 
tion of words, when that business began, finding 
it enough to draw here and there from the 
fund of common speech for mechanic uses. 
Many a trade of fifty years’ growth could 
furnish a fuller word-manual than one of the 
oldest and most inspiring of the passions. This 
comes of a long-derived superfluity of eloquence 
in muteness.” 


Comfortable, sapient teaching! recalling it, 
we throw a world of meaning into our eyes 
and are happy. 

Words there are, however, in the lover's 
vocabulary, and assuredly ‘‘ Sweetheart” is 


‘‘ the prettiest, honestest, wholesomest word of 
all its kind; the one most full of meanings ; 
and its meanings as clear as a brook, as sweet 
as thyme on the banks of the brook, and all in 
a winding, low, incessant harmony, like the 
honey-making bees in the thyme. For 
music, for significance, for fitness, for com- 
pletion, where else did two such syllables come 
together ?” 


“Spouse” and “ wife,” again, carry their 
own meanings with them—useful, pleasant- 
sounding syllables. 

Less willingly can we acknowledge the 
couplet fiancée, fiancé (“which might have 
come from the confectioner’s with other 
apparatus in aid of domestic insufficiency ”’), 
but at present we have no choice. His or 
her “intended” is truly a barbarism, 
and “it is clear that ‘ plight’ is the word 
that poets should work upon.” The superi- 
ority of the words for parting over those for 
meeting, provides us with another com- 

laint against the language. ‘‘ How d’ye 
o?” is a poor lame greeting. 


‘* Who will compare it with ‘adieu,’ which is 
‘ goodbye’ in the voice of a dove? On English 
lips there is hardly a word that fills with more 
of music and meaning than ‘ farewell’; while 
as to ‘goodbye,’ give but the occasion, and 
‘good’ is a sob and ‘bye’ the tear that 
follows.” 


And poets have sung for ever of lovers’ 
oes but seldom of any meetings save 
the first, 


But Mr. Greenwood has other than merely 
verbal lessons for the lover. He would have 
him lament the decay of gallantry and noble 
passion : 

‘“‘ for there have been such prose-and-verse 
celebrations of lurid dreams, purpling brows, 
quivering bosoms, swooning senses, languors 
hollow-eyed, kisses that sting, ditto with blood 
and foam, burnings, faintings, and similar 
delights, that ‘passion’ has become almost a 
blush-word.” 


He would urge on him the truth that 
‘‘ affection is never without a warmth of. 
good-will which, interchanged between man 
and wife on an automatic supply system of 
spontaneous origin, corresponds to a total 
exclusion of draughts”; and warn him 
against ‘“‘the peach-bloomed maid with 
angel eye, surnamed a doll,” ‘ the pretty, 
light, laughing little girl” coming 
towards him “in fluttering muslin and 
ribbons.” ‘‘Coquetry,” it seems, is dying 
out with other womanly pursuits, but may 
still be dreaded in those ‘‘of a brown com- 
plexion, bright-eyed, red-lipped, with two 
rows of that particular kind of teeth which 
seem to have an own gift of smiling. There 
are fair coquettes too—of the brilliant and 
sunny kind of fairness; but it is thought 
that they are fewer than the brown, and 
more liable to languish in the way when 
hotly pursued.” 

Distinctions, which to persons not in love 
may seem super-subtle, are here drawn 
between ‘‘ addresses,” ‘advances,’ and 
‘attentions’; ‘‘dalliance’’ and “‘ encourage- 
ment”; ‘‘flirtations” and ‘‘ love-making”’ ; 
between ‘‘ admiration,” ‘‘ adoration,” and 
“fondness”; ‘affection’? and ‘ attach- 
ment”; ‘‘ ecstasy” and “rapture”; ‘ calf- 
love,”’ ‘‘ child-love,” and ‘ first-love”’ ; be- 
tween ‘ love-pledges ” and ‘ love-tokens” ; 
‘‘amours,” ‘‘amourettes,” and ‘‘tendresse”’ ; 
and finally between ‘‘prettiness,” ‘‘ beauty,” 
and ‘‘loveliness,” of which the last, being 
largely dependent on character, is pro- 
nounced most noble. 

Of beauty, according to our authority, 
there are three types— 


‘stately beauty, which may be either fair 
or dark; the angelic fair; the dreamy or 
the sparkling brown. There is another type, 
‘the village rose’ it might be called, as 
delightful as any; but, with all the charm 
of uty, it lacks the distinction which 
confers the name. The beauty of the devil is 
also in three varieties, but each is more strongly 
marked. There is ‘ the darkly brilliant, the 
sumptuous fair, and the angelic fair’; of these 
‘the third is all deceit; the superlative of 
subtlety in treachery.’”’ 


Readers there may be who will tire of 
this lexicon, urging the frivolity of its 
subject-matter and the inconsequence of its 
methods; but “for the enamoured” every 
page will contain some welcome addition to 
his “idea of the ‘eternal feminine,’ which 
is attraction in all its various embodiments 
and manifestations.” 

RecinatD Brimtey Jonnson. 
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NEW NOVELS, 


A Story without Comment. 
In 2 vols, 


Marion Darche. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 
(Macmillans. ) 

The Lloyden. By Mrs. Hungerford. In 3 


vols. (Heinemann.) 

Christine. By Adeline Sergeant. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Star Gazers. By G. Manville Fenn. 
In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 


A Witch's Legacy. By Hesketh Bell. In 

2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Petrie Extate. By Helen Dawes Brown. 

(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

A Prisoner of War, By I, A. Inderwick. 

(Sampson Low.) 

A LAby, seeing a number of brightly- 
coloured books in three and two volumes 
upon a_ reviewer's shelves, asked the 
reviewer what he found to say about all 
those rubbishy novels. The reviewer’s 
answer was possibly inadequate, and it need 
not be reported at length; but among 
other words of wisdom he let fall the 
remark that a mere rubbishy bock is not 
necessarily the least suggestive of critical 
comment. Mr. Marion Crawford, for ex- 
ample, never wrote—never could by any 
possibility write—a book to which either 
ordinary incompetence or sane malignity 
could apply the depreciatory epithet; but 
he has for once written a book about which 
it is very difficult to say anything worth 
saying. Marion Darche is a story of present- 
day life in New York ; and Zhe Three Fates, 
clever as it undoubtedly was, sufficed to 
prove that Mr. Crawford’s work does not 
touch its best possibilities when it treats of 
the unromantic situations of contemporary 
society. Still, the book just named has a 
tangibility which does not belong to JJarion 
Darche : it was graspable and it stood upon 
solid earth, whereas the new novel seems, 
to one reader at any rate, elusive and up in 
the air. Marion Darche, her eminently 
objectionable husband, and the loyal Brett, 
who saves her from making herself a beggar 
for the sake of a scoundrel, have all the 
look of being ordinary human beings; but 
somehow, to use a convenient colloquialism, 
we never get hold of them. John Darche’s 
cantankerous brutality is inexplicable, 
because unrealisable; still more so is 
the devotion of the woman, who commits a 
crime to rescue from justice the man whose 
death she regards as the greatest blessing 
of her life. It need not be said that these 
things are unnatural, but simply that Mr. 
Crawford does not show them as natural: 
he doubtless holds in his mental conception 
an explanatory key, which, however, hs 
fails to produce. Intangible as is the narra- 
tive itself, the long conversations of fence 
and banter are still more so. They beat 
about the bush and never start the hare: 
they are full of cleverness, but it is irrele- 
vant and ineffective, and we read them not 
with satisfaction but with bewilderment. 
Marion Darche is, indeed, a novel which is 
pre-eminently noteworthy, as showing how 
great may be the failure of a distinguished 
and delightful writer when he wilfully 
leaves the line along which his genius 
ravels with least resistance, 








Mrs. Hungerford has made a mistake 
which has had a curious result. She has 
imperilled her artistic reputation, and in 
doing so has given herself an unim- 
peachable moral testimonial. In the cha- 
racter of Marian Bethune she has tried 
to give lifelikeness to the portrait of a 
thoroughly bad woman, and her imagina- 
tion has broken down utterly under the 
strain to which it has been subjected. 
That the novelist has succeeded in making 
Mrs. Bethune as repulsive as she well could 


_be made, is true enough; but the male or 





1 peculiar quality of vulgarity known as 





female villain of fiction does not live by 
repulsiveness alone, and in this detestable 
woman all other constituents of vitality are 
wanting. The wicked Marian has so little 
discretion or finesse, that all her depravity 
would have been as ineffective as a flag- 
rantly clumsy attempt to cheat at cards, 
had not the folly of her victim, Sir Maurice 
Rylton, been as conspicuous as her own 
wickedness ; and the young baronet gives 
himself away in such an imbecile fashion, 
that the unequal contest—if contest it can 
be called—becomes intolerably flat. Mrs. 
Hungerford should leave both feminine 
devilment and masculine fatuity, and stick 
to the open-hearted, clean-minded, plain- 
spoken girls of whom, since the days of 
Molly Bawn, she has given us such a 
pleasant assortment. There is not, perhaps, 
any great variety among them ; but as novel- 
readers have short memories, and as the kind 
is a good one, this does not really matter 
very much. Tita Bolton may not be so 
irresistible as some of her predecessors— 
especially the Hibernian ones—but she is 
very charming nevertheless. Her friend 
and ally Margaret Knollys, the foil to Mrs. 
Bethune, is not only socially but aesthetically 
satisfactory; and in the impecunious and 
feather-headed Randal Gower we have one 
of those light-hearted youths whom Mrs. 
Hungerford always makes entertaining. It 
need hardly be said that the English of 
The Hoyden leaves much to be desired ; but 
this is a world where, as a well-known 
epitaph says, “‘ we cannot have all things to 
please us”; and the book—when Marian 
Bethune is out of the way—is distinctly 
readable. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant seems to have 
taken a holiday in Egypt, and Christine is 
the result of it. There is, however, so 
little local colour in its pages, that the 
author might have followed the example of 
two of her feminine characters who, in sight 
of the pyramids, spend their time, not in 
romantic raptures, but in the unoriental 
game of poker. With the exception of 
a half-caste scoundrel and a midnight 
native concert, which is utilised to 
bring about the crisis of the story, there 
is hardly a character or a situation which 
might not have figured as ge ged 
in London as in Cairo; and in all other 
respects the novel is constructed on very 
familiar lines. The hero and the heroine 
are drawn into the usual misunderstanding 
by the machinations of the villain who, 
having apparently established a claim to 
Christine’s property, is anxious to annex 
Christine herself. He is aided by Miss 
Daisy Touchwood, a young woman of that 











“ yp-to-dateness,” who has similar designs 
upon Gilbert Greville, and who so arranges 
things that the young man shall unwillingly 
compromise her, and still more unwillingly 
propose marriage. Then Daisy is entangled 
in a second scrape—innocently, this time— 
and in order to save the reputation of her 
married sister, sacrifices her own, and with 
it her fancé. She now develops rapid con- 
sumption, and becomes a changed character ; 
the trouble concerning the scandal is pro- 
claimed by a farcical young American 
preacher, who has dangled after her 
through the story; Daisy dies in the odour 
of sanctity ; and Christine and Greville are 
married and live happily ever afterwards, 
The novel is a fairly creditable pot-boiler ; 
but it is rather a pity that Miss Sergeant 
should take to pot-boiling. 


Why Mr. Manville Fenn has called his 
rather wild story Zhe Star-Gazers is hard to 
say. It contains only one star-gazer, who has 
very little to do with the tale, and who might 
be more appropriately described as the wool- 
gatherer, so unfortunate is the result pro. 
duced on his intellect by astronomical 
pursuits. There are also some poachers, 
and there is a profligate squire who behaves 
rather badly to several young women, 
though neither his motives nor those of any 
of the other characters are very clear. Mr. 
Fenn has had a good deal of practice in 
story-telling, and he ought by this time to 
be an adept in the narrative art; but Zhe 
Star-Gazers is characterised by that general 
confusion which the novel-reader of experi- 
ence has learned to regard as the trade- 
mark of the amateur. Even the briskness 
which always characterises Mr. Fenn’s work 
cannot compensate for the lack of form and 
coherence. 

The adventures in Mr. Hesketh Bell’s 
novel are fairly good; the love story, which 
seems to be thrown in as a concession to 
the rigid conventions of fiction, is not a 
thing of much account, and the author 
himself evidently regards it with a very 
tepid interest. The legacy left by the West 
Indian witch to Jack Moresby is simply a 
piece of information ; but, as it concerns the 
whereavouts of a buried treasure, it is a 
very valuable legacy to the impecunious 
young planter. ‘The treasure is found in 
a chapter which is, perhaps, a little too 
suggestive of Poe’s story of “The Gold 
Bug,” but it is immediately stolen; and 
the pursuit of the thieves by Moresby and 
his faithful henchman Bret provides the 
substance of the kind of tale which depends 
for its attractiveness on rapid sequence of 
incident. There is nothing very striking in 
A Witch's Legacy, but it is by no means 
a bad novel of its kind. 


The single volume novel as well as the 
short story is among the things that 
they manage better in America, and Zhe 
Petrie Estate is an admirable example of 
perfect management. The mere narrative 
outline is simple and even conventional. 
Richard Waring, the young New York 
journalist, has always been supposed by 


-himself and by his friends to be the 


heir of James Petrie; but, when the old 
man dies no will is found, and his 
great property descends to his next-of-kin, 
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Charlotte Coverdale, the head assistant 
mistress of the Mill Hill Seminary, and a girl 
of high aspirations. Of course, even the 
simplest-minded reader does not need to be 
told that the will is found, or what is the 
conclusion of the whole matter; but this 
kind of narrative scheme which, in the 
hands of the amateur, is so unspeakably 
flat and tiresome, provides for the artist the 
best possible opportunity for freshness of 
grouping and fine finish of detail. Miss 
Brown has the happy knack of using a 
group of subordinate characters in a fashion 
which is at once interesting in itself, and 
effective as a background against which the 
more important characters in the little 
drama stand out in clear and yet natural 
and harmonious relief. The prim Aunt 
Cornelia, with her old-fashioned conven- 
tionalities; Mrs. Bisbee, the unconventional 
Shaksperian philosopher; Miss Devine, the 
society elocutionist ; and the members of the 
curiously assorted Hathaway household— 
all are daintily executed sketches; but not 
one of them obtrudes itself: each enriches 
the design, and gives saliency to its more 
important members. The Petrie Estate is 
by no means an ambitious story, but in its 
quiet way it is a very satisfying performance. 


There was no need whatever for the 
apologetic tone in which Mr. Inderwick 
speaks of his pretty story, 4 Prisoner of 
War. ‘Tam afraid,” he says, “ that this 
little tale offends somewhat against the 
canons of modern taste”; but if such offence 
there be, the canons of modern taste must 
be very unreasonable. The story which 
has for its place Romney Marsh and for its 
time the early years of the present century, 
cannot even be called slight, for it has a 
good substantial body of character and 
incident ; but a much slighter tale than this 
would be made pleasantly attractive by 
Mr. Inderwick’s graceful and picturesque 
handling. The narrative moves along with 
what may be described somewhat paradoxi- 
cally as a quiet briskness; the old-world 
atmosphere is rendered with real skill ; and 
as it is delightfully printed and illustrated, 
it appeals agreeably to the eye as well as to 
the mind. 

James Asncrorr Nose. 








SOME BOOKS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


The Praises of Israel; an Introduction to the 
Study of the Psalms. By W. F. Davison, 
D.D. (Charles H. Kelly.) This tastefully 
got-up little volume forms part of a new 
series of Bible handbooks of Wesleyan origin. 
The author is tutor in systematic theology at 
Handsworth College, and combines essential 
orthodoxy with an intelligent interest in critical 
study. He seeks to make the Pealter more 
interesting, and the Christian interpretation of 
the Psalms more reasonable without being less 
reverent. But he has made one great fault 
which, in the interests of his not too educated 
readers, we must regret. He has but 287 small 
pages to fill; and instead of devoting these 
entirely to the literary and religious aspects of 
the Psalter, he has ventured to include a con- 
troversial treatment of the higher criticism. 
Now, to do this with any success in the space at 
his disposal would have taxed the skill of the 
greatest living scholar, and Dr. Davison has 
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certainly not succeeded. One thing indeed he 
might have done. He might have endeavoured 
to correct some of the mistakes and misrepre- 
sentations which swarm in our recent orthodox 
literature. He might have frankly stated that, 
after a discussion of nearly sixty years, some 
fixed results have been reached—e.g., that the 
Psalter in its present form is a work of the 
post-Exilic age, and that there are as yet no 
critical means for detecting Davidic or pre- 
Exilic portions of possibly composite post- 
Exilic Psalms, Mr. Davison has unfortunately 
acted otherwise. He confuses the question at 
issue in the most aggravating way ; tries to 
prejudice his readersagainst consistent criticism, 
and repeats the old taunt about the diversities 
of critical opinion, as if Ewald, whose opinions 
were formed as long ago as 1835, must not 
necessarily have differed from critics of the 


present day. But probably the chief 
reason for this attitude of the author 
is indicated in the following sentence. 


“It is often assumed by writers of a certain 
school that spiritual religion of a high type 
was impossible as early as the time of David. 
The literary analysis of Old Testament docu- 
ments and the analogy of nations are supposed 
alike to point to a development in the history 
of Israelitish religion which makes Davidic 
psalms impossible.”” The author is afraid, that 
is, of a particular form of the doctrine of 
historical development, which seems to him to 
leave no room for inspiration and revelation 
(or, let us say, in non-religious language, 
for the creative faculties of religious genius). 
He also questions the propriety of treating the 
Hebrew records just as one would treat the 
records of any other religion. We hasten to 
express our conviction that the author is a 
seeker after truth, and sincerely wishes to be 
fair; but why does he (on p. 109) repea: a 
misrepresentation of a critical argument of 
which he ought to have seen the correction in 
a reply addressed to himself and another in the 
Thinker for April, 1892 (p. 331)? And why 
does he give such an unrecognizable account 
of the more advanced critical theory of the 
Psalter? These are not pure inadvertences, 
like the statement on p. 71 (note) respecting 
Bickell, who will be taken by the reader to 
have just begun to distinguish himself by 
textualreconstruction. Dr. Davison is, of course 
not dependent on Dr. Dillon’s popular. article 
on Bickell in the Contemporary Review. But 
we fear that his general view of Psalter 
criticism will not seem to the best judges 
either fair or adapted to the purposes of 
education. 


The Twelve Minor Prophets. 
Dr. C. von Orelli. Translated by J. 8. Banks. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). Again a 
Wesleyan scholar presents the theological 
student with a useful handbook, this time, 
however, not as author, but as translator. Mr. 
Banks’s former translations of Orelli were 
wooden and unsatisfactory; in the present 
volume his hand appears to have become more 
used to the work. Orelli is an excellent 
linguistic scholar, but his narrow theological 
views have hindered him in both the great 
departments of criticism ; nor can one even say 
that he is a complete master of the literature of 
his subject. Still, his book is commendably 
free from the controversial spirit by which the 
book just noticed is unfortunately distin- 
guished, and it is briefer and much more recent 
than Keil. There was no strong necessity 
to translate it, Lut it may be provisionally 
useful, though it shows very little compre- 
hension of critical problems. It is wonderful 
to find that Orelli thinks the psalm of Jonah 
quite a natural effusion for a man in the belly 
of a fish, and inclines, with some slight hesita- 
tion, to accept the ‘extraordinary event” as 
historical. 


Expounded by 





The Book of Job. Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Text, with Notes, by C. Siegfried, 
English translation of the Notes by R. E. 
Briinnow. (Leipzig: Hinrichs; London: 
David Nutt.) Prof. Paul Haupt’s bold at- 
tempt to bring the present state of Old 
Testament study distinctly before the public by 
a new “ Bible-work,” cannot pass without 
notice in the AcADEMy. A really critical 
translation, in which the results of the literary 
analysis are presupposed, and with notes devoid 
of all pedantry, will be a novelty. Weare now 
informed that, in order to make the basis as 
clear to the Hebrew scholar as the superstruc- 
ture will be to the English reader, the Hebrew 
text adopted by the several translators will be 
printed, with critical and explanatory notes, in 
a luxurious but cheap form. The first part 
of the Hebrew edition lies before us, and for 
three shillings Hebraists and students of the 
higher criticism may obtain one of the most 
useful and stimulating handbooks. Some of 
them may be surprised to find parts of the 
Hebrew text printed in colours. This follows 
from Siegfried’s fundamental theory that the 
poem has received numerous additions, having 
been one of the most popular productions of 
Hebrew literature. The English edition will 
give a compact account of the grounds for this 
theory, which in some shape is held by all 
critics. The text-critical notes in this edition 
are highly condensed, but will repay study. 
Even if the critic has often only given us what 
might have been written by the poet, he has 
done good service to the cause of Hebrew 
literature. But why has Siegfried so entirely 
neglected Bickell, who has just produced his 
final reconstitution of the Hebrew text of Job 
on the basis of the pre-Hexaplaric text of the 


Septuagint, and when Carmina Veteris 
Testamenti metric? has been before the world 
since 1882 ? 

Kritische Bearbeitung des Jobdialogs. Von G. 


Bickell. (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes.) Seldom has a German critic 
found so able and so enthusiastic a champion 
as Bickell has found in Dr. Dillon, whose 
account of the present work in the Contemporary 
Review for last July makes any further explan- 
ation of its origin superfluous. Certainly this 
is a production of a higher order than Sieg- 
fried’s, judged from a text-critical point of view, 
because the author has a definite theory as to 
the metrical form of the poem of Job, and a 
more complete and, as one would fain hope, 
more solid critical basis. It does not, of course, 
follow that Siegfried has not often seen further 
than Bickell, especially in the field of the 
higher criticism. Nor can one as yet venture 
to pronounce a verdict on the success of 
Bickell’s work as a whole. The Transactions of 
the Berlin Academy for 1890 contain a dis- 
cussion of the whole question raised by Bickell, 
and (to some extent independently) by Hatch, 
with an unfavourable result (see article, ‘‘ Dill- 
man on the Text of Job,” Expositor, March, 
1891). This should by all means be read and 
carefully compared with the present work. 
The same |iener Zeitschrift contains a reconsti- 
tution of the text of Proverbs, with an 
appendix on the strophic system of Ecclesiastes. 
The author has also ready for press a similar 
reconstitution of the text of Lamentations. 
Uncertain as the details of Bickell’s scheme 
may often be, it is impossible to deny that 
through his efforts the question of Hebrew 
metric has passed into a new phase. 


Alttestamentliche Kritik und Christenglaube. 
Ein Wort zum Frieden. Von Eduard Konig. 
(Bonn: Weber.) We commend this Eirenikon 


to those who are seeking for a new com- 
promise between tradition and science (in the 
widest sense) in England. Herr Kinig deserves 
warm thanks for his defence of the rights of 
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criticism in the Christian Church. There is 
here, as in all his works, a seriousness of tone 
and a learning which command respect—one 
regrets to add, a cumbrousness of style which 
even for a German theologian is now somewhat 
excessive. That many critical students will be 
able to pause at his own comfortable resting- 
place is, however, extremely improbable. The 
Church at large cannot rest satisfied with so 
illogical a theory and so incomplete an exam- 
ination of the facts of the Old Testament, nor 
can scholars take even Herr Kinig’s Hinleitung, 
helpful as it is linguistically, as an adequate 
exhibition of the nature of sound criticism. 


Geschiedenis van den godsdienst in de oudheid 
tot op Alexander den groote. Door C. P. Tiele. 
(Amsterdam: van Kempen & Zoon.) Should 
there be any room amid the strifes of churches 
and sects for the historical study of the 
religions of the distant past, this handbook, 
translated, will find its way into the hands of 
many buyers. The reputation of Prof. Tiele 
(author of the article ‘‘ Religions” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and of a well-known 
historical sketch of ancient religions) places 
this work above ordinary criticism. Suffice it 
to say that its lucidity and compactness are 
equal to the minute accuracy of its facts, 
though, of course, the learned author would be 
the first to recognise that ‘‘ accuracy” can 
have only a relative application to subjects in 
course of gradual transformation through fresh 
discoveries. It is an entirely new work which 
we have before us, and one in which the 
historical principle is much more completely 
carried out than in the sketch to which we 
have referred. After an introduction of four- 
teen pages, we are introduced in successive 
books to religion in Egypt, religion in 
Babylonia and Assyria, religion in the land 
betweea the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, 
excepting Asia Minor. The third book 
contains the important chapters on _ the 
Aramaeans, the Hittites, the Canaanites, and the 
Israelites. Undoubtedly, this portion suffers 
much from want of space. In particular, the 
examination of the different possible theories 
for accounting for the development of post- 
Exilic Jewish religion somewhat lacks precision 
of statement. On the other hand, the lower 
elements in the pre-Exilic religion of Israel 
are treated as fully as one could reasonably 
expect, and due attention is paid to the Tell- 
el Amarna tablets in connexion with the 
history and religious beliefs of early Canaan. 
‘It is altogether impossible,’’ says Prof. Tiele, 
** to determine when the Hebrew tribes entered 
Canaan and effected a settlement there.” But 
‘* the tradition that their journeys first began 
after the death of Moses is well founded.” 
The bibliographical appendix contains lists of 
books, with useful remarks. High praise is 
given to the Gifford Lectures of the new Master 
of Balliol, Prof. Caird. 


Versuch einer Reconstellation des Deboraliedes- 
Von Carl Niebuhr. (Berlin: Nauch.) It is 
difficult to treat this elaborate ‘‘attempt”’ 
seriously ; the methods and the results are alike 
capone, to those of previous critics. Sisera 
becomes an Egyptian king of the family of the 
‘heretic’ Chuenaten ; and Deborah, a per- 
sonification of the population of the town of 
Dabrath (Josh. xix. 12) by Mount Tabor. 
Against this we may refer to Mr. G. A. Cooke’s 
History and Song of Deborah (Oxford, 1892), 
who places himself at the point to which 
criticism appears to have brought us, and is 
thus able to throw much light on the Song. 
Let the student put the two views side by side, 
and judge. 

M. SAMUEL BERGER—author of a Histor 
of the Vulgate in the early middle ages, whic 
was reviewed in the ACADEMY of October 7, 1893 
—has reprinted from the Notices et Ertraits des 


Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale a 
entitled ‘‘Sur Quelques Textes Latins Inédits 
de l’Ancien Testament” (Paris: Klincksieck). 
After a brief introduction and a bibliography, 
he proceeds to quote passages from MSS. in 
various libraries, which show traces of 
readings different from and earlier than those 
of the Vulgate. The feature common to 
almost all of them is that they seem to belong 
to the group of old versions known as the 
Italian. Among the MSS. examined are 
the Codex Complutensis, now at Madrid, 
written in a fine Visigothic hand of the end 
of the ninth century; the Codex Gothicus 
Legionensis (dated 960), also in Spain, from 
which M. Berger cites a passage from the 
Fourth Book of Esdras—a subject to which 
the late Prof. Bensley had devoted so much 
attention; a MS. at St. Gall, of the eighth 
century, which contains a number of miscel- 
laneous extracts, including a portion of the 
Book of Job according to the Septuagint 
version; and a MS. written in Bohemia as 
late as 1420, and now at Einsiedeln, which 
gives in the margin a variant of the Song of 
Hannah, almost identical with that in the 
Codex Gothicus Legionensis. It is hardly 
necessary to say that M. Berger has treated 
his subject not only with masterly erudition, 
but also with no less maste:ly lucidity. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue first work of the late Prof. Jowett’s to 
appear after his death will be a reissue of his 


Reviews. It will be in two volumes, edited and 
condensed by Prof. Lewis Campbell, and will 
be published by Mr. John Murray. 


Mr. Jomn Murray also announces the Auto- 
biography of Sir William Gregory, sometime 
governor of Ceylon, edited by his widow. 


Messrs. LonamMans & Co. have in the press 
a book by Mr. John Nevile Maskelyne, of the 
Egyptian Hall, entitled Sharps and Flats, 
which claims to be a complete disclosure of the 
methods of cheating practised at the present 
day in games of chance and skill. It will have 
numerous illustrations. 

Two volumes on Big Game Shooting will be 
published in the ‘‘ Badminton Library ” next 
month. Among the contributors are—the Earl 
of Kilmorey, Sir Henry Pottinger, the late 
W. Cotton Oswell, Col. Percy, and Messre. 
F. C. Selous, W. G. Littledale, C. Phillipps- 
Woolley. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
will publish before the end of this month 
Glimpses of the French Revolution, by Mr. J. G. 
Alger, a resident in Paris, who has already 
written more than once about this period of 
history and the part played by Englishmen in 
France. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce for 
immediate publication a new book by Lieut.- 
Col. A. B. Elis, of the West India Regiment, 
whose name has recently been before the 
public in connexion with the ‘ deplorable in- 
cident’’ in Western Africa. Itis entitled The 
Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast: 
their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, Lan- 
guage, Kc. 

Messrs, WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish immediately a volume of South Sea 
Yarns, by Mr. Basil Thomson, with full-page 
illustrations. 


Tue seventh volume of Book Prices Current, 
giving the results of the auction sales of 1893, 





, will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. 


pos | The usual review of the year’s business and a 
1 


| copious index will accompany the volume. 


Mr. Joun Davipson's Baptist Lake, the 
publication of which has been delayed for 
several months, to make way for the author’s 
Random Itinerary and Sentences and Paragraphs, 
will appear next week. We understand that 
the story, which is of a fantastic and humorous 
nature, deals with the adventures of a Scotch 
family in London. The publishers are Messrs. 
Ward & Downey. 

A NEw novel, containing an original study 
of the maternal instinct, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., in three 
volumes, under the title of A Yellow Aster. 

Mr. JouN PENDLETON’S book on Ovr Rail- 
ways: their development, enterprise, incident, 
and romance, will be published by Messrs. 
Casse)l & Company early next month. 


Mr. Jostan Fiynt, a young American, who 
has already published some articles in the 
magazines upon the causes, career, and cure of 
the Tramp, is now engaged on a book treating 
the same subject at length, and giving indi- 
vidual instances of tramp life and adventure. 

A POPULAR edition (being the sixth) of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novel, The Cuckoo in the Nest, will 
be issued immediately by Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. 

Messrs. ASHER & Co., of Bedford-street, 
Covent Garden, have been appointed agents 
in this country for the sale of the publica- 
tions of M. Calmann Levy, including the two 





Notes and Dissertations on the Epistles to the | 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, together | 
with the essay on the Interpretation of Scrip- | 
ture, which originally appeared in Essays and | 


popular series of standard French authors 
known as ‘‘Collection Michel Levy” and 
‘* Bibliothéque Contemporaine.”” They are also 
agents for the sale of the Revue de Puris. 

AT the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held at Toynbee Hall on Monday next, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse will read a paper on 
** Donne.” 

Tue Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution next week will be given by Mr. 
Alfred Perceval Graves, on ‘‘ Old Irish Song,”’ 
with musical illustrations by Mrs. Hutchinson 
and Mme. Marie Bréma. 


Tue January number of Poet-Lore (Boston, 
U.S.) contains extracts—to be continued in 
future numbers—from a series of unpublished 
letters of George Eliot. They are written 
between 1840 and 1842, and addressed to a 
Miss Lewis. Here is a quotation from one of 
them :— 

** Have you, dear Patty, read any of T. Carlyle’s 
works? He is a great favourite of mine, and I 
venture to recommend to you his Surtor Resartus. 
His soul is the shrine of the brightest and purest 
philanthropy, kindled by the live coal of gratitude 
and devotion tothe Author of allthings. I should 
observe that he is not orthodox.’’ 

WE have received the Bulletin of the Société 
Ramond (Bagnéres de Bigorre, Hautes 
Pyrénées), containing an interesting paper 
by the Rev. Wentworth Webster upon the 
popular dramatic representations of the 
Basques, called ‘‘ Pastorales.’”” They have, it 
seems, a very close resemblance to the Breton 
mysteries ; for they include episodes, not only 
from the Bible and ecclesiastical history, but 
also from mediaeval romances. To some 
extent, they are derived from tradition, 
largely modified by the chap-books of col- 
porteurs. Of many, the authors—or rather 
the redactors—are known ; and occasionally 
modern changes can be detected. Among 
other curious features are—the rigorous separa- 
tion between the two sexes of actors, the 
prominent part always assigned to Satan and 
the King of the Turks, and the combination 
of music and dancing. Mr. Webster has 
made his paper yet more instructive by his 
constant references to analogies in the ancient 





Greek drama. 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


Tw February number of the Jdler will contain 
the opening chapters of a serial story by Miss 
Sirah Jeannette Duncan, entitled ‘‘ Vernon’s 
Aunt”; an interview with M. Jan van Beers, 
with illustrations by himself; and a story of 
African love and courtship, by Mr. Herbert 
Ward; while “‘Q.” (Mr. Quiller Couch) will 
give an account of his first book, with a strong 
protest against those who bring a bagman’s 
estimate to the pursuit of letters. 


THe February number of the Sunday 
Magazine will contain an illustrated article 
from the pen of Canon T. Teignmouth Shore on 
Worcester Cathedral ; and also a description of 
the Truth” toy show held recently at the 
Albert Hall, with photographic views of the 
stalls, &c. 


In the February number of Cassell’s Magazine, 
Mr. Arnold White will open a discussion on 
the question, ‘‘Shall our sons emigrate?” 
taking the affirmative view. 


A SERIAL story, by Mr. Andrew Home, 
entitled ‘‘ Disturbers of the Peace,” will com- 
mence in No. 72 of Chums, published on 
January 24, 

A NEW serial story entitled “In an Iron 
Grip,” by L. T. Meade, commences in this 
week’s number of Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of D.C.L. 
upon Mr. Henry Goudy, the new regius pro- 
fessor of civil law—who announces for this 
term a course of histerical and doctrinal 
lectures, with special reference to the Institutes 
of Gaius; and also to authorise a grant of £100 
from the Craven fund to Mr. T. W. Allen (a 
former Craven fellow), to enable him to com- 
plete his researches among Greek MSS, in 
Italian libraries. 


UnDER the auspices of the Common Uni- 
versity Fund, Mr. W. E. Crum, of Balliol, will 
deliver a course of six lectures at Oxford, 
during this term, upon ‘‘ Egyptian History and 
Antiquities ’—which is, so far as we know, the 
first recognition of Egyptology at either of the 
two great universities. We may also mention 
that Prof. Cheyne announces a course of 
lectures, postponed from last term, upon ‘‘ The 
Bearings of Egyptian Discoveries upon the 
Study of the Old Testament.” 


Mr. RENDELL Harris, university lecturer in 
palaeography at Cambridge, announces two 
introductory lectures on ‘‘The Palaeography 
of Glosses in Greek MSS., with special reference 
to the Codex Bezae.” 


THE Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, professor of Latin 
at Cambridge, is lecturing this term, three 
days a week, upon “ Tertullian’s Apologia.” 


Mr. J. E. Purvis, of St. John’s College, has 
been appointed assistant to the professor of 
chemistry at Cambridge (Prof Liveing), in suc- 
cession to Mr. Henry Robinson, who died on 
January 4, in his fifty-third year. 


Pror. R. 8. Poote has made arrangements 
for two courses of archaeological lectures at 
University College during the present term. 
He will himself lecture at the British Museum, 
with illustrations from the monuments, on 
Wednesdays at 11.30 am., beginning on 
January 24, when his introductory lecture on 
“Alexander the Great and the Museum of 
Alexandria” will be free to the public ; while 
Prof. Roger Smith will lecture on Fridays, at 
five p.m., on “Roman Buildings and their 
Decoration.” 





THE last number of the Hagle, a magazine 
supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, contains some further details 
about Wordsworth’s room, recently demolished 
in the course of alterations made in the 
kitchen. It appears that the window is still 
preserved, and that two fellows of the college 
have filled it with stained glass, bearing a 
memorial inscription. As usual, the obituary 
notices are prominent, among those here com- 
memorated being C. E. Haskins, H. D. 
Darbishire, C. A. M. Pond, and L. Blomefield 
(Jenyns). A playful paper, which was found 
among Darbishire’s MSS., entitled ‘‘Why We 
Talk,” is also printed. A large number of 
his classical and philological books have been 
presented to the college library. Dr. Donald 
MacAlister contributes a German rendering of 
‘Crossing the Bar,” from which we quote 
the first stanza :— 


** Die Sonne sinkt, die Abendsterne gliian, 
Ein heller Anruf fordert mich ins Meer ; 
Sei mir gewiihrt es brause kein Gestihn 
Am Hafenausgang wenn ich seewiirts kehr’.’’ 


Tue third annual issue of Minerva (Strass- 
burg : Karl Triibner)—which is a sort of 
universal university calendar, and something 
more—contains several new features. In place 
of a sketch of the academical system of the 
different countries, we now have, by way of 
introduction, a list of the universities and 
learned institutions of the world, according to 
geographical distribution. Under Australia, 
only two universities are recognised—Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. The (examining) Univer- 
sity of New Zealand is nowhere mentioned, nor 
its affiliated colleges at Auckland, Canterbury, 
and Otago. So, too, under Edinburgh, we 
miss any reference to the two great libraries of 
the advocates and the writers. The statistics 
of students are so compiled as to be almost 
worthless for purposes of comparison. But it 
seems that Paris comes first (with 10,164 
students in its various faculties); then follow 
Berlin (7771), Madrid (5830), Vienna (4904), 
and Naples (4891). Athens appears to have 
more undergraduates than Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., than Cambridge, Engl. Among 
examining bodies, Madras apparently takes the 
lead with 7907 candidates for matriculation, as 
compared with about 6000 at London. The 
present volume is rendered permanently valu- 
able by a portrait of Pasteur, etched by 
Manesse, following after the portrait of Momm- 
sen last year. May we take the liberty of sug- 
gesting Lord Kelvin for 1894-95 ? 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A SHADOW ON SCAFELL, 


In Memoriam Prof. A. Milne Marshall, of Owens 
College, Manchester, who died by a fall from the crags 
above Lord’s Rake on Scafell, 31st December, 1893. 


Crear shines the heaven above our New Year’s 


Day, 

The sunlight gleams by Wastdale’s desolate 
shore 

And streams o’er grassy Gavel, and the floor 

Of Derwentwater glitters gold and gay. 

But one great shadow lingering seems to stay 
Dark on Scafell, beneath its summit hoar— 
Shadow more deep than gloomy Mickledore, 

Shadow no New Year's sun can charm away. 


For he who climbed so many crags of fear, 
Sounded such deeps, such heights of knowledge 
won, 
But never over-passed our heights of love, 
Has vanished in a moment —gone to prove 
Those peaks beyond our seeing—and we hear 
Far up the cleft a brave voice : ‘‘ Follow on.” 


H. D. RAwWNSLEY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE January number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt) opens with a further in- 
stalment of the valuable series of articles by 
Dr. 8. Krauss, upon ‘‘ The Jews in the Works of 
the Church Fathers,” dealing with Jerome. He 
gives extracts, throwing light upon the 
social and political life of the Palestinian Jews 
in the fourth century, upon their relations with 
the Christians; and he quotes Jewish traditions 
preserved by Jerome. Incidentally, he refers 
to the well-known passage in which Jerome 
describes the inhabitants of five towns in 
Egypt as speaking ‘‘Canaanitish,” and ex- 
plains this to mean Coptic. Mr. G. H. 
- ry who confesses that he is ignorant 
both of Hebrew and German, boldly raises 
the problem of a ‘‘ Second Jeremiah,” who is 
the author of iii. 16-18, xxx., xxxi., xxxiii., 
14-26, 1., 4-7 and 17-20, as well as some other 
interpolations. Mr. A. P. Bender writes about 
the beliefs and customs of the Jews, with 
regard to death, burial, and mourning, as 
illustrated by the Bible and later Jewish litera - 
ture. Practical questions connected with 
reformed Judaism are discussed by Mr. Oswald 
Simon and the two editors. Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs’s monograph—we use the word de- 
liberately—on the Jews in Angevin Eng- 
land is reviewed at great length by Prof. 
W. Bacher, of Budapest, who accepts most 
of the author’s ingenious identifications of early 
Jewish pane though naturally he does 
not dwell upon the importance of the book as 
revealing a new chapter in English history. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift contains a valu- 
able but too short article on Dionysius the 
Areopagite and his influence on Christian 
theology, by Dr. Rovers, and critical studies 
on the Samson Legends in Judges xiv.-xvi., by 
Dr. A. Van Doorninck, whose early work on 
the text-criticism of Judges i.-xvi. received 
just praise from some competent authorities. 
Dr. W. Scheffer, writing on altruistic morality, 
condemns it for its want of a metaphysical 
foundation. Among the reviews of books we 
may notice those of Benrath’s ‘‘ Bernardino 
Ochino,” by Dr. 8. Cramer, and of Drescher’s 
work on the significance and the right of 
individuality by Dr. van Bell; and among the 
shorter notices, those of Holzinger’s excellent 
introduction to the Hexateuch, and of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review by Prof. Oort. It is 
worth a student’s while to learn Dutch—if no 
longer to follow Kuenen in his preparation for 
important works, yet to make the acquaintance 
of Kuenen’s school. 


Tue New World for December contains an 
article on the Babylonian Captivity, by Prof. 
Wellhausen. . 








TENNYSONIANA. 
I, 


Mr. Francis TURNER Pa*GRAVE lately pre- 
sented to the British Museum one of six copies 
of Lord Tennyson’s two first written ‘‘ Idylls 
of the King” in the original form of ‘‘ Enid 
and Nimué: the True and the False.” This 
copy, which is supposed to be the only one 
now extant, is a small octavo volume, consist- 
ing of ninety-eight pages, with numerous cor- 
rections and additions by the author. 

In the Forster Bequest Library at South 
Kensington, there is anotherearly copy,probably 
unique, entitled ‘‘The True and the False: 
Four Idylls of the King”; and bound up with it 
is a very early revise of the poems, with many 
corrections and additions in the poet’s hand- 
writing. The Idyll of Merlin and Vivian is 
entitled ‘‘ Nimué,” in the revise ; but wherever 
this name occurs it has been struck through 
with the pen and “ Vivian ” written in its place, 
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From the above it will be seen that we have 
now accessible for the study of the text three 
early copies, viz :— 

1. The first ‘‘ revise,’ at South Kensington.* 

2. A later one with the title of ‘‘ Enid and 
Nimui : the True and the False,” in the British 
Museum. This is dated 1857. 

3. A late revise entitled ‘‘The True and the 
False; Four Idylls of the King,” at South 
Kensington. This is dated 1859, the same 
year that ‘“‘The Idylls of the King” was 
published. 

The poems, as they stand in the earlier 
revises, lack some of the most beautiful lines of 
the first and later editions. For instance, we 
do not find “If Enid errs, let Enid learn her 
fault,” &c., ‘Rest! the good house, tho’ 
ruined, O my son,” &c., ‘So grateful is the 
noise of noble deeds,” &c., ‘‘ Make me a little 
happier, let me know it,” and several others. 

One other fact connected with these early 
revises is worth noting here. The story of 
Enid, it is well known, is taken from the tale 
of ‘‘ Geraint son of Erbin,’’ as translated from 
the Welsh of the so-called Red Book of Her- 
gest by Lady Charlotte Guest, and published 
in 1838, with other stories from the same MS., 
under the title of ‘‘ Mabinogion.” In this 
book Geraint’s death is described, and the 
locality named where it was supposed to have 
occurred : 

** At Llongborth was Geraint slain 
A valiant warrivr from the woodlands of Devon 
Slaughtering foes as he fell.’’ 


In Lord Tennyson’s published version we simply 
read that he 
** fell 
Against the heathen of the Northern sea 
In battle, fighting for the blameless king.” 


In the “‘ revises” at South Kensington and the 


British Museum the text keeps closer to the 


original : 
** And fell 
At Longport, fighting for the blameless king.’’ 


P. E. N. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Avuscuer, E, 8. Etude critique sur la manufacture de porce- 
laines de Sovres. Paris: Michelet. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Teaaggaes, Baron v. Politische Schriften. Berlin: Boll. 
8 
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Havard. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Waanyer, R. Die Meistersinger v. Niirnberg. Fesm.-Ausg. 
des Textes. Mainz: Schott. 12M. 50 Pi. 

Wanparm opr, die mittelalterlichen, im Grossherzog. Baden. 
Hreg. v. F. X. Kraus u. A. v. Oechelhaeuser. 1. Bd, 
Darmstadt: Bergstriisser. 85 M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


K,vurmany, H. E, Die Anwendung des Buches Hiob in der 
rabbinischen Agadab. 1. Thi, Frankfurt-1.-M.: Kautf- 
mann. 1M. 20Pf. | 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Bonnevitie pe Marsanay, L. Le Chevalier de Vergennes : 
son ambassade i Constantinople. Paris: Pion. 16 fr. 
Hicurr, F. v. Geschichte d. Feldzuges 1814 gegen Frank- 

reich. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 6 M. 

Koine, K. Die Verdienste des Bischofs Wolfgang v. Regens- 
burg um das Bildungswesen Siiddeutschlands. Breslau : 
Handel. 1M. 

Scuusret, R. Geschichte des Pyrrhus. Kinigsberg-i.-Pr. : 
Koch. 7 M. 

Urkxunpeyeveas, meklenburgisches. 16. Bd. 1336—1370. 
Schwerin: Biirensprung. 16 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Arvoupt, E, Kritische Excurse im Gebiete der Kant- 
Forschung. Kinigsberg: Beyer, 12 M. 

Forscuunesnericatr aus der biologischen Station zu Pliia. 
2. Thi. Von O. Zacharias. Berlin: Friedliinder. 7 M. 


* This would almost appear to have been the 
first ‘‘ proof,’’ for there are several obvious com- 
positors’ errors to be found in it. ‘‘ Droon”’ for 


** Devon” (p. 22) is an instance in point. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Gama, J. u. W. Deutsches Wirterbuch. 4. Bd. 1. Abth. 
2. Hiilfte. 10. Lfg. Beard. v. RB. Hildebrand u. K. 
Kant. 2 M. 8 Bd. 14. Lfg. Bearb. unter Leitg. vy. M. 
Heyne. 2M. Leipzig: Hirzel. 

Sacus, K. _ Franzisisch-deutsches Supplement - Lexikon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NORTH-PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS, 
Oxford: January 10. 

One would dearly like to know what Celtic 
scholars think of Mr. Nicholson’s translations 
and explanations of the North-Pictish inscrip- 
tions. By Celtic scholars I don’t mean Irish 
or Scotch antiquaries, but trained philologists 
who have made the Celtic branch of the Indo- 
European languages in all its periods and in 
all its dialects the serious business of their 
lives. I imagine that to comparative philo- 
logists, to those who have been trained in the 
severe discipline of linguistic science as it is now 
studied, Mr. Nicholson’s statements will, 
generally speaking, appear to be a mixture of 
daring assumptions and glaring inconsistencies, 
He seems to have gone to Sutherland and been 
caught in a Scotch mist: like Ossian’s Colma 
he might say : ‘‘ It is night, I am alone, for- 
lorn, on the hill of storms ” (or the ‘‘ Rock of 
Destruction ’’); like Damon, if he were candid, 
he might cry: ‘‘ Ut vidi [sc. inscriptiones], ut 
perii! ut me malus abstulit error!” 

The subject of Mr. Nicholson’s communica- 
tions is ‘‘ Pictish’’ Inscriptions. ‘ Pictish,” 
not merely because these inscriptions are found 
within the borders of the old Pictish kingdom, 
but because they appear to him to be for 
certain more or less Pictish in point of lan- 
guage. There are frequent references in the 
two letters to ‘‘ Pictish” phonology and 
phonetic representation, such as Pictish e = ai, 
Pictish v = bh. Unfortunately for scientific 
precision of statement, the name ‘‘ Pictish” is 
a very ambiguous term; to the student of 
language it stands, like « in algebra, for an 
unknown quantity. There is ncthing like 
an agreement among Celtic antiquaries or 
linguistic scholars as to what the relations of 
the Pictish language really were. So far is 
this the case, that we are still quitein the dark 
as to whether it belongs to the Indo-European 
family or not. On this point I may quote the 
words of Mr. Whitley Stokes in his paper on 
** The Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals” : 

“* As to the linguistic and ethnological affinities 
of the Picts, four irreconcileable hypotheses have 
beenformed. The first, due to Pinkerton, is that 
the Picts were Teutons and spoke a Gothic 
dialect ; the second, started by Prof. Rhys, is that 
the Picts were Non-Aryans, whose language was 
overlaid by loans from Welsh and Irish ; the third, 
the property of Mr. Skene, is that they were Celts, 
but Gaelic Celts rather than Cymric ; the fourth, 
and, in my judgment, the true hypothesis, favoured 
by Prof. Windisch and Mr. A. Macbain, is that 
they were Celts, but more nearly allied to the 
Cymry than to the Gael.’’ 

Mr. Nicholson seems 
hypothesis, namely, that ‘“ Pictish” 
marvellous conglomerate of the oldest Celtic 
and the most modern Irish and Scotch Gaelic. 


archaic—so archaic as, 
Nicholson, to contain proto-Celtic phenomena. 
He tells us that the s of cerroccs on the Burrian 
Stone is the s of the gen. sing. (nom. carric 
‘*a rock,” a fem. noun of the i-declension, see 
W. Stokes, Celtic Declensions, p. 19). But we 
know that this s of the gen. sing. disappeared 
so early in Celtic, that there is no trace of it in 





any declension in Old Irish—a statement which 





to favour a fifth | 
is a) 





On the one hand, we are led to infer that the | 
‘Pictish’ of the inscriptions is extremely | 
according to Mr. | 


may be verified by reference to Zeuss, W. 
Stokes, and Windisch. On the other hand, 
‘‘ Pictish” is so modern thet it appears, if we 
may believe our new guide, to share many 
sound-laws with modern ‘zish; and whenever 
Mr. Nicholson is in any doubt about the mean- 
ing of a form that he thinks he has found in an 
inscription, he always consults some dictionary 
of modern Irish or Scotch Gaelic, and to his joy 
always imagines that he has found a satisfactory 
explanation. 

All through this investigation Mr. Nichol- 
son does not appear to see the supreme 
importance of chronology. He has never 
asked himself the question: At what date did 
such a sound-change begin to operate? Has 
he really tried to ascertain by scientific 
inferences, historica! or linguistic, the approxi- 
mate dates of these inscriptions? The Earl of 
Southesk has made the attempt in his Origins 
of Pictish Symbolism. On reasonable grounds 
he holds that these inscriptions belong te a 
period between the middle of the seventh 
century and the middle of the ninth century. 
If this conclusion be accepted—and Mr. Nichol- 
son is so supremely indifferent to chronological 
data that I hardly think he will deem it 
worth while to protest—a good number of his 
explanations of alleged readings from the 
inscriptions will have to be given up. For 
instance, we are told that on the Golspie Stone 
v = bh, and that on the Burrian Stone u = v 
= mh. That is to say, according to our guide, 
at this early date the sounds } and m had 
already passed through the aspirate stage bh and 
mh, and fallen together in one sound: a sound 
like our v or w, itis not quite certain which. 
But it is absolutely impossible that, so early as 
the ninth century the m, if infected, could have 
been represented by a symbol of the value of w 
orv. Zeuss and Windisch both tell us that the 
aspirated sound had no symbolical expression 
whatever in early Irish MSS. (which would 
most of them be certainly later than these 
inscriptions), and that in later MSS. the sound 
of the aspirated m was represented by a dot 
over the m (7), certainly not by u or v (see 
Zeuss, Gram. Celt.2, p. 42 ; Windisch, Jr. Gram , 
§ 68). I should be much obliged if Mr. Nichol- 
son would give us a clear irrefutable instance of 
a word in an inscription or a MS. earlier than 
the year 1000 having « written for mh. 

On the Newton Stone Mr. Nicholson reads 
RENNIPUAROSIR, and translates ‘“‘In front of 
the district ‘Place of Laughter.’” Ip is ex- 
plained as a —— pronunciation of a 
Gaelic 1n—a word found in O’Reilly’s Dic- 
tionary in the form ibh, and said by O'Reilly 
to mean “country.” Mr. W. Stokes has 
pointed out long ago, in a note which appears 
on p. 300 of Max Miiller’s Science of Language, 
on M. Pictet’s etymology of Jvernia, that there 
is no such word as ijk =‘‘ country” in the 
Irish language; and that this ibh is one of the 
many blunders and forgeries that disfigure 


| that dictionary: it arose simply from the dat. 


pl. ending -i) appearing in many names of 
countries. Fcr instance, in Old Irish é Laignid 
‘‘from Leinster” means literally ‘‘from the 
men of Leinster,” the nom. pl. of Zaignib being 
Lagin. In later times Latynib ceased to be 
recognised as a plural, and the ib came to be 
explained as a substantive meaning ‘‘ country.” 
And now at last Mr. Nicholson has given ‘hh 
‘‘ Pictish” citizenship, and placed it in the 
form 1P on the Newton Stone! 

I should like now to be allowed to draw 
attention to an explanation of Mr. Nicholson’s, 
in which a matter of Teutonic scholarship is 
involved. The words are Nahhtvvddasss 
dattrr alleged to be found on the Bressay 
Stone, and said to be Norse, meaning: 
“daughter of the doer of ill-deeds by night.” 
Mr. Nicholson says quite correctly that Norse 
nétt must have been nahé at an earlier time, 
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The original Scandinavian f is regularly 
preserved in Middle English loan-words, 
such as slahter=Icel sidtr (see Sweet, 


H. &. &.,§ 567). But this being so, dattr 
cannot = Icel. détter from the primitiva Norse 
Sohtr, since the old Scandinavian h would have 
been retained in this word, as it was in naht. 
The Old Norse Sohtrir = ‘‘ daughters”? may be 
seen on the Tune Stone (see Noreen, Altis- 
lindische Grammatik,? p. 265). It is strange 
that an explanation, involving the hypothesis 
of sucha glaring inconsistency in the treatment 
of two similar Norse words in juxtaposition, 
should have commended itself to so laborious 
and ingenious an investigator as your corre- 
spondent. 

It will be seen that Mr. Nicholson explains 
many words which he reads in the inscriptions 
as names of places. For ins. mee, he takes 
Bernises to be bair (battle) + neas-ais (head- 
land), and so ‘‘ Battle-headland,”’ and explains 
Lotel as lot (destruction) + ail (rock), and so 
‘“‘Destruction-rock.” These are impossible 
Celtic compounds. In Celtic names of places 
the qualified always precedes the qualifying 
element. In Teutonic names of places the con- 
verse is the rule. The city in which I live is 
in English Oxford < Oxena-ford, i.e., “‘ the ford 
of Oxen”’; this in Welsh is rendered Rhyd (the 
ford) + ycain (of oxen), Rhydycain. Compare’ 
the Irish names: Glencullen = the glen of the 
holly ; Kildare = the church of the oak ; Pally- 
knock = the town of the hill; Dunaille =the 
fortress of the cliff. 

There is one other little criticism I should 
like to add on a small matter connected with 
Welsh phonology. Mr. Nicholson says “the 
Welsh // is i/ pure and simple.’ Is it so? I 
wonder if any Welshman would agree to this 
positive statement. In any table of Welsh 
mutations it will be seen that // is not placed 
among the aspirates, but among the radicals. 
Prof. Rhys holds that Welsh // is the voiceless 
liquid to which / is the corresponding voiced 
sound, adding that //: 7: : th : dd (see Lectures 
on Welsh Philology’, p. 39). 

There are many other points which appear to 
me to need the friendly attentions of Celtic 
philologists. I hope that it will not be very 
long before we are favoured with a critical 
examination of Mr. Nicholson’s explanations 
from those who have made these languages a 


life-long study. an 
. L. Mayuew. 


Edinburgh: Jan. 13, 1894. 

I have seen Mr. Nicholson’s reading of the 
Scottish Ogams communicated to;the'ACADEMY. 
Tam mainly interested in those from Shetland, as 
asthese all, with the exception of the Brassey 
Stone, were brought to light, and their dis- 
covery described, by myself, at the time when 
they were deposited for preservation in the 
National Museum in this city. 

I do not propose to enter upon a further dis- 
cussion of the readings of these inscribed stones, 
which have vexed the souls of such experts as 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, Prof. Rhys, Lord 
Southesk, Mr. Nicholson and others, who are 
still unable to arrive at unanimity in their 
verdicts. My purpose is merely to advert to 
one or two minor points of possible misconcep- 
tion, for Mr. Nicholson’s further consideration, 
as he does me the honour to refer to my con- 
nexion with the discovery and description of 
these monuments. 

I, In the case of the Brassey Stone ‘he place 
where it was found at the ruined « spel of 
Cullinsbrough, by the side of a quiet small bay, is 
not readily recognisable as a ‘‘ Battle-headland” 
(Bair-nisais, according to this reading). A 
battle at some time or other may, or may not, 
have taken place there; but to assume such an 
unrecorded event as ‘‘ morally certain,” and as 
having stamped its imprint upon the place and 


the inscription, seems scarcely to be warranted 
from anything at present known. 

II. Again, as regards the Cunningsburgh 
| Segre read as htecon Mor, which Prof. 
| Rhys is disposed to look upon as ‘‘the oldest 
| inscribed stone in the Nothern isles,” it must 
| be kept in view that the name of the hamlet of 
| Aith, to which Mr. Nicholson referred (Old 
Northern HiS, an isthmus) is purely Scan- 
dinavian, and to suggest its equivalence to the 
Pictish hte (or ait) of the Ogam inscription 
cannot but be regarded with some suspicion. 
Cunning, in the name of the parish of 
Cunningsburgh, Mr. Oman and Mr. Nicholson 
may rest assured, is simply the Old Northern 
konungr, king, or chief, and need not be 
referred for derivation to Celtic etymology. 

III. In reference, finally, to the St. Ninian’s 
Ogam. While, as I pointed out in describing 
its discovery in 1875 (Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xii. p. 20), the 
small isle of St. Ninian’s, with the site of the 
chapel dedicated to that saint, where the stone 
was found, is a grazing ground, and the lowing 
of cattle, the screech of sea-fowl, and the 
monotonous breaking of the waves the only 
sounds now heard on the spot; yet this new 
reading of the inscription, making it the 
recording mark of a ‘‘ Cow-Killing Enclosure,” 
is somewhat staggering to simple natives and 
others, who have been accustomed to recognise 
a richness of hallowed tradition and sentiment 
clinging to an ancient sacred site as this of St. 
Ninian, the apostle of the Picts, undoubtedly is. 
But if this latest version be the true one, magna 
est veritas et prevalebit, and we shall say no more. 
I may venture, however, to point out to Mr. 
Nicholson, for whose learning I have great 
respect, that the St. Ninian’s Stone is incom- 
plete, the beginning of the inscription being 
lost, owing to the fracture of the stone at ore 
end. It is therefore impossible to say what 
may have preceded the letters read as besmeq- 
qnanammorreef; and in the absence of the 
knowledge of this, to formulate a definite read- 
ing seems a somewhat doubtful experiment. 

Those Ogam-inscribed monuments in the 
northern isles of Scotland, which have come 
down tous as waifs, mostly fragmentary, from 
a remote antiquity, are unquestionably of 
enormous interest—linguistic, racial, religious ; 
and Mr. Nicholson’s critical examination of 
them, though under the disadvantage of his 
not being familiar with the stones themselves, 
or the places of their discovery, is an important 
contribution to their study. ; 

GILBERT GOUDIE. 








THE NAME OF GOLSPIE. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: Jan. 14, 1894. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell's comparisons are in- 
teresting ; but there is no record of the one old 
chapel at Golspie till 1330, when it is called the 
chapel of S. Andrew of Goldespy ; and before 
1619 the parish kirk was at Kilmalie. If 
Goldespy = ciil espuig ‘‘ bishop’s chapel,” surely 
the accent would have been on the e; and then 
it has to be explained why that accented vowel 
was lost—and lost so early that we get Golspi 
in 1448. 

Ol = il is conceivable; for we have Kilmalie 
spelt Colmalie: and, for aught I know, -wig 
might become -y. But it would still have to 
be shown how the d in Goldespy came in, and 
how the G arose out of C. If it arose from C 
in the Gillespie in Galloway, that would doubt- 
less be through confusion with the personal 
name Gillespie—a reason which would not apply 
to Goldespy. 

The pronunciation Gheispie referred to by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell I suspect to have been 
evolved from Gouspy, which is found as early 
as 1456, 





E. W. B. NicHorson. 








TIBETAN “‘TREES OF THE LAW” AND ASOKA 
PILLARS, 
London: Jan. 13, 1894. 

It seems a far cry from Asoka pillars to 
prayer-flags ; but it is not improbable that they 
are related, and that the Trees of the Law so 
conspicuous in Limaism are perverted emblems 
of Indian Buddhism, like so much of the 
Limaist symbolism. 

Everyone who has been in Burma is familiar 
with the tall masts (tagdn-daing),* with their 
streaming banners, as accessories of every 
Buddhist temple in that country. Each mast 
is surmounted by an image of one or more 
Brahmani geese, and the streamers are either 
flat or long cylinders of bambu framework, 
pasted over with paper which is often inscribed 
with pious sentences. The monks whom I asked 
regarding the nature of this symbol, believed 
that it was borrowed from Indian Buddhism. 

Now the resemblance which these posts bear 
to the Asoka pillars is certainly remarkable. 
Both are erected for the purpose of gaining 
merit and displaying aloft pious wishes or 
extracts from the Law; and the surmounting 
geese form an essential feature of several Asoka 

illars. The change from pillar to post could 

e easily explained. Great monoliths were 
only possible to such a mighty emperor as 
Asoka; but everyone could copy in wood the 
pious practice of that great and model Buddhist 
who had sent his missionaries to convert them. 

Such wooden standards may have been 
common in Indian Buddhism, as some Burmese 
believe, and yet, from their perishable nature, 
have left no trace behind. At most of the 
old Buddhist sites in Magadha I have seen 
sockets in the rock, some of which may 
have been used for such standards, although 
many of the smaller sockets were doubt- 
less used for planting umbrellas to shelter 
the booth-keepers in their sale of flowers and 
other offerings for the shrines. Most also of 
the clay models of Chaityas in relief, dug out 
of the earlier Indian Stupas, show streamers 
tied to the top of the Chaityas. 

Limaism, which, more than any other sec- 
tion of Buddhism, has substituted good words 
for the good works of the primitive Buddhists, 
eagerly seized upon all such symbolism. The 
decided resemblance of its ‘‘ prayer-flags’’ to 
the tagién-daing of the Burmese ist not more 
striking, perhaps, than the apparent homology 
which they present to the Asoka pillars. The 
planting of a Limaist prayer-flag, while in 
itself a highly pious act which everyone 
practices at some time or other, does not 
merely confer merit on the planter but benefits 
the whole countryside. And the concluding 
sentence of the legend inscribed on the flag is 
usually ‘‘ Let Buddha’s doctrine prosper ’’— 
which is practically the gist of the Asoka 
inscriptions. | 





* Mr. St. A. St. John kindly informs me that the 
etymology is ¢v, something long and straight + gun, 
bark or husk+ dving, a post. 

+ These instances seem something more than 
the simple cloths and banners as propitiatory offer- 
ings which, of course, are found in most animistic 
religions—from the ‘‘ rag-bushes’’ of India to the 
shavings of the Upper Burmese and the Ainos. 
And the hypothetica) relationship between the 
Burmese and the Tibetans based on the Tibeto- 
Burmese group of languages does not count for 
much, as no real racial affinity has yet been proved 
to exist. 

t As the legend usually bears a lion and a tiger 
in its upper corners, while below are a garuda- 
bird and dragon (niga), it seems not impossible 
that these may be related to the surmounting lion 
and the so-called geese of Asoka’s pillars. The 
rites related to the erection of the Limaist standard 
are somewhat suggestive of the Vedic rite of 
‘‘raising Indra’s banner”; and Asoka’s pillars 


seem to have been somewhat of the nature of the 
Jayastambha, 
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Two other conspicuous objects in Limaist 
ceremonial are undoubtedly perverted symbols 
of Indian Buddhism—namely, the ‘ prayer- 
wheel” and the Mandala offerings. The Lamas 
strive after a coarse materialism, which brings 
them by physical means and by faith and good 
words into direct relation with the fictitious 
celestial Buddhas, believed to be the spiritual 
fathers of the historical Buddha. And the 
Lima, in his desire to become at once a full- 
blown Buddha on his own account, imitates 
the conventional attitudes and externals of the 
Buddha, a leading epoch in whose life was, of 
course, his commencing to preach or, as itis ex- 
pressed, ‘‘ to turn the Wheel of the Law.” The 
Lamas, therefore, invented the machine, which 
Europeans call the ‘‘ prayer-wheel,” by which 
every individual, even the merest child, can 
“turn the Wheel of the Law” conveniently by 
himself. 

It is almost a matter of history how the 
Emperor Asoka thrice presented India to the 
Buddhist Church, and thrice redeemed it with 
histreasure. But it does not seem to be known 
that the Limas systematically ape Asoka in 
this particular gift; and they are much more 
magnificently generous than he. For every 
day, in every temple in Limadom, the Limas 
offer to the Buddhas (as well as to the saints and 
demons) not only the whole of India, but the 
whole universe of Jumbudvip and the three 
other fabulous continents of Hindu cosmogony, 
together with all the heavens and their inhab- 
itants and treasures. Although this offering 
is made in effigy, it is, according to the spirit 
of Limaism, no less effective than Asoka’s 
historic gifts, on which it seems to be based. 

L, A. WADDELL. 








DANTE'S “ YOUNG KING.” 
Sare, par St. Jean de Luz: Jan. 10, 18914. 

The story of “The Young King” is interest- 
ing from another point of view than that of 
your correspondents. It shows clearly what a 
different estimate natives and foreigners some- 
times take of the same personage. Bishop 
Stubbs, in 7'he Karly Plantagenets (‘‘ Epochs of 
Modern History,” 1876, p. 98), writes of his 
death : 

** Before Limoges was taken, the wretched man — 
for at eight-and-twenty he was a boy, no more — 
sickened and died at Martel, and left no issue. 
He passed away like foam on the water, no man 
regretting him; lamented only as kis father's 
enemy, and by that father who, with all his faults 
and mismanagement, loved his sons far more than 
they deserved.”’ 


Compare this with the following passage 
from the Auctarium Roberti de Monte (Migne’s 
utrologia, tom. clx., p. 542, col. 1): 


**Obiit Henricus tercius karissimus dominus 
noster, juvenis rex, filius Henrici secundi . . . 
apud castrum Martel, 3 Idus Junii, in festivitate 
beati Barnabe Apostoli, vir per omnia plangendus, 
non solum quia erat filius karissimi domini nostri 
Henrici excellentissimi regis Angloram secundi, 
verum etiam quia erat pulcherrimus facie, honestus 
in moribus, dapsilis in muneribus, super omnes 
quos in nostra etate vidimus, qui terram nondum 
haberet assignatam.’’ 


M. Léon Cledat, Du Role Historique de 
Bertrand de Born (Paris, 1878), p. 27, writes, 
apparently after Giraldus Cambrensis and 
Brompton : 

** Henri etait eloquent et rusé, c’etait 1 Ulysse 
de la famille. 11 avait recu en partage les qualités 
les plus aimables; plus dispo:¢ 4 pardonner qu’da 
condamner, il oubltit vite les injures et savait 
gagner tous les cwars. La douceur de son 


caractére n’enlevait rien i ses vertus guerriéres. 
Le casque en tcte, il n’etait plus le méme. Les 
chroniqueurs ne tarissent pas d’éloger sur son 
compte, et ceux méme qui, pas exception, ne lui 





de Newbridge [Newburgh ?] de convenir qu’ils ont 

tout le monde contre eux. On chanta aussi ses 

louanges en vers latins : 

‘** Omnis honor:s honos, decor et decus urbis et orbis, 
Militiae splendor, gloria, lumen, apex ; 

Julius ingenio, virtutibus Hector, Achilles 

Viribus, Augustus moribus, ore Paris.’’ 

And again on p. 53: 

‘* Jamais homme n’avait rencontré autant de 
sympathies, chez ses ennemis méme, que le jeune 
Henri; et Bertrand de Born fut en cette circon- 
stance l’interpréte ému du deuil général.’’ 


The sirventés in which Bertran de Born 
mourned the loss of ‘‘The Young King” are 
certainly among the best of his poems. They 
are VI. and VIL. of the Poésies Politiques of the 
edition of M. Antoine Thomas (Toulouse, 1888), 
beginning respectively : 

‘* VI. Mon chan fenisc ab dol & ab maltraire . . . 

VIL. Si tuit li dol elh plor elh marrimen .. .’’ 


These are undoubtedly among the finest 
elegies of the Middle Ages, and seem to have 
the note of sincerity; but I hardly know 
whether they are not exceeded in pathos by 
the words which wrung pardon from the old 
king : 

** Sire, dit Bertran, le jour oi: le vaillant jeune 
roi, votre fils, est mort, j’ai perdu le sens, le savoir, 
et la connaissance.’’ (Taomas, Preface xxxi. 
and p. 43.) 


Men do not speak thus of an utterly worth- 
less son to an angry father. 

Has any adequate explanation been given 
why Dante made such a terrible example of 
Bertran de Born in the Jnferno? After all 
his fighting and political and amorous intrigues 
Bertran became a monk, was very liberal to 
the church, and apparently died in the odour 
of sanctity. 

Setting this aside, and considering only the 
Young King, the above citations give a singular 
instance of opposite appreciations of the 
character of the same man at home and abroad. 

WENTWORTH WEDSTER, 








UNACKNOWLEDGED SOURCES, 


In reference to a letter under this heading 
which appeared in the ACADEMY of December 
23, we have received the following apology 
from Dr. William Knighton :— 

“Jan. 12, 1894. 

‘*Dr. Knighton regrets that his obligations to 
the Quarterly Review of October, 1865, were not 
fully acknowledged in his paper on ‘ The Sporting 
Literature of Ancient Greece and Rome,’ and he 
desires now to rectify the omission as far as 
possible.’’ 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jan. 21,7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Character in Relation 
to Social Problems,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Mowpay, Jan. 22,5 pm. London Institution: ‘The Roman 
Wall in Northumberland,” by Dr. T. Hodgkin. 

8p.m. Royal Acacemy: “Painting,” V., by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgeon. ; 

8p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘ Renouvier’s ('/assification des 
Sciences,” by Mr. A. Boutwood. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘The 
Detection and Measurement of Intlammable Gas and 
Vapour in the Air,’’ I , by Dr. Frank Clowes. : 
Turspay, Jan. 23, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** Locomotion 
and Fisation in Plants and Animals,” IL., by Prof. C 
Stewart. 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Morocco and ita Races,” 
by Capt. Charles Rolleston. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Tunnels of the 
Dore and Chinley Railway,”’ by the late Percy Rickard. 
- 8.380 p.m. Anthropological Institute: Anniversary 

eeting. 
Wangenpat. Jan. 24,8 pm. Geological: ‘‘ The Ozsiferous 

Fissures in the Valley of tie Shode, near Ightham, Kent,’”’ 
by Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott; “The Vertebrate Fauaa 
collected by Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott from the Fissure 
near Ightham, Kent,’ by Mr. E. Talley Newton; ‘The 
Genus Naiadites, as occurring in the Goal-formation of 


Tuurspay, Jan. 25, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Life 
and Genius ef Swift,” Il., by Canon Ainger. 
7 p.m. London Institution: “A Talk about the 
Orchestra,” by Prof. Bridge. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘ Painting,” VI., by Mr. 


J.E. H 
8 pm. Electrical Engineers: “‘ Notes of a Trip to 
the United States and to Chicago, 1883,” by Mr. W. H. 


8 p.m. United Servica Institute: ‘The Coast- 
— of the North Atlantic,” IIL, by Mr. H. J. Mac- 
er. 


“John Donne,” by Mr, 


222 Vi Club. 
pm. iquaries. 
Farpay, Jan. 26. 5 p.m 1: “A New Mode of 
ing Magic Mirrors,’ by Mr. J. W. K 3 & 
Observations in Diffraction,” by Mr. W. 8. Croft; “a 
New Photo ic Method and Photometer,” by Mr. 
J. W. Spurge. 


8 p.m. Amateur Scientific : * Planetary Evolution,” 
or ae a papal Testitatio “ Old Irish Song,” by M 
.m. mn: q 
Alfred Perceval Graves. Prope 
Sarurpay, Jan. 27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution; “ English 
Schools of Musical Composition,” II., by Prof. W. H. 
mings. 
8.45. p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Catalogue of Greek Lapyri in the British 
Museum. Vol. I. Texts edited by F. G. 
Kenyon. Vol. II. Facsimiles. (Printed 
by order of the Trustees. ) 


Ty these magnificent volumes we have a 
complete edition of all the non-literary 
Greek papyri acquired by the British 
Museum up to 1890, accompanied by the 
most elaborate and successful series of 
facsimiles that has yet been produced of 
Greek cursive writing on papyrus. Many 
of the texts presented in this edition have 
been published before—Nos. 1.-xiur. by 
Forshall, and most of Nos. xtiv.-cxmt. 
by Dr. K. Wessely and others—in foreign 
periodicals. Mr. Kenyon has carefully 
revised the texts, while his introductions 
and notes are, so far as they go, a great 
help in elucidating the Greek. We could 
only wish the historical notes were longer 
and more frequent, as many difficulties are 
left unexplained. But the addition of a 
full commentary would have postponed the 
issue for some years; and by their forward- 
ness in publishing their recent acquisitions 
of non-literary as well as of literary papyri, 
and, still more, by procuring from the 
Autotype Company these splendid facsimiles, 
the authorities of the British Museum have 
put themselves far in advance of con- 
tinental museums. The Berlin papyri are, 
indeed, in process of publication, but with- 
out a commentary and without facsimiles ; 
while the systematic publication of the 
great Rainer collection has not yet begun. 

Non-literary papyr: are of value both to 
the historian, who will find in these texts 
an important contribution to the rapidly 
increasing material for a history of Egypt 
under Greek and Roman rule; and to the 
palaeographer, who now, for the first time, 
has before him a really admirable set of 
facsimiles, illustrating the development of 
Greek cursive writing on papyrus from the 
earliest known examples of it in the third 
century 3.c. to the latest in the eighth 
century A.D., just before it was transferred 
to vellum and became the literary hand as 
well. Mr. Kenyon has, in his arrangement 








of the book, tried to satisfy both parties. 
Thepapyri are classified according tosubjects, 
while the order of the papyri in each sub- 
ject, and the order of the subjects are, more 





Nova Scotia,” by Sir J. W. Dawson. 
of Arts; “ American Carriages,” by 





sont pas favorables, sont obliges, comme Guillaume 





8 p.m. 
My. G. Herbert Thrapp, 
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whole the most convenient arrangement, 
though for those who wish to study the 
development of the handwriting, the inser- 
tion of a list of the papyri arranged chrono- 
logically, apart from differences of subject, 
would be useful. The editor himself 
recognises that chronological considerations 
are sometimes the most important, for he 
groups together the Fayum papyri which 
all belong the same period, in spite of the 
variety of their subjects. 

The first section consists of the Serapeum 
documents, which are chiefly concerned with 
the grievances of the famous twin-sisters 
Thaues and Thaus. Many other documents 
belonging to the same series are in foreign 
museums, and Mr. Kenyon supplies an 
interesting introduction, showing the place 
occupied by the British Museum pappyri. 

The next section contains a number of 
papyri belonging to the Ptolemaic period. 
The fragments which compose No. xv., 
identified by Prof. Wilcken as belonging to 
some papyri at Berlin, form an instructive 
contrast in the handwriting to the nearly 
contemporaneous documents of the previous 
section. The British Museum is fortunate 
in possessing three specimens of the 
third century Bc. On account of the 
roughness and irregularity of the writing, 
these, as well as a few similar specimens 
on the continent, were until lately ascribed 
to the first century z.c.; but the discovery 
of the Petrie papyri, which belong to the 
third century 3.c, by affording a basis of 
comparison, has now rectified the mistake. 
The first century n.c. still remains a blank, 
at any rate so far as Greek cursive writing 
is concerned, since no dated example of it 
has yet been found. 

Magic forms the contents of the third 
section, which is interesting as throwing 
light on the state of thought in Egypt in the 
second, third and fourth centuries, with its 
strangemixture of Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Gnostic superstitions. For palasography 
the magical papyri are less interesting, 
because the writing is generally of a formal 
character ; and therefore in the present con- 
dition of uncertainty with regard to all 
Greek uncial writing, whether on papyrus 
or on vellum, they are difficult to date, 
except on other evidence than that of the 
hentbeatiing. 

Of the horoscopes which make up the 
next section, the first, No. xcvitt., is too 
much mutilated to be of great interest by 
itself, but it is important because it enables 
an approximate date to be assigned to the 
Funeral Oration of Hyperides, which is on 
the verso. Coptic scholars, too, will be 
interested in the facsimile of the curious 
writing at the end of the papyrus, where 
the Greek alphabet is applied to the Egyptian 
language, probably the earliest known ex- 
ample, as Goodwin has remarked, of the 
system from which the Coptic language 
developed. 

In these four sections, as in the sixth and 
seventh, Mr. Kenyon’s work on the text 
has been chiefly confined to revising the 
transcriptions of his predecessors, but in 
the fifth section, which contains accounts 
and is by far the most difficult to decipher, 
the work is almost entirely his own; and 
no praise is too high for his skill in 


deciphering these crabbed documents, often 
mutilated and rubbed, and all abounding 
in abbreviations and symbols, many of 
which are new. In this section the papyrus 
which will naturally excite most interest 
is that which contains on the verso the 
"AOnvaiwv Modireia. 

The sixth section comprises all the Fayum 
pepyri which had found their way to the 

useum up to 1890. Their number appears 
very small when compared with the large 
collections at Vienna and Berlin, but the 
deficiency has been partly made up recently 
by a collection which contains numerous 
dated papyri of the first four centuries a.p. 
The papyri published here, however, which 
all belong to the Byzantine period, are good 
representatives of the writing of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. For the fifth century, 
with the exception of a few dating from the 
last two decades of it, there is still almost as 
great a blank as there is for the first century 
B.c., though the gap will be filled up when 
the Viennese collection is published. Of 
the questions raised by the discovery of 
the Fayum papyri, that concerning in- 
dictions is one of the most important. 
Mr. Kenyon, in his introduction to this 
section, gives au excellent summary of the 
results gained by the controversy on this 
subject. The year in which the system of 
dating by indictions began, 312 a.p., the 
peculiar indiction year for Egypt which 
varied in its beginning from year to year 
according to the rise of the Nile, and the 
general connexion of indiction cycles with 
taxation, are now established. But the 
relation of the peculiar Egyptian indiction 
to the ordinary Byzantine one, which began 
regularly on September 1, and the connexion 
of indiction cycles with previous cycles of 
taxation, are still matters of dispute. 

In the last section the most important 
document is the lengthy will of Abraham, 
bishop of Hermonthis, which in spite of its 
late date (Mr. Kenyon assigns it to the 
eighth century) recalls in many respects the 
earlier and better style of Byzantine writing. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
work is Mr. Kenyon’s introductory sketch 
of the history of Greek cursive writing on 
a. This, and the remarks of Mr. E. 

aunde Thompson in the tenth chapter of 
his Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeo- 
graphy, form the most important contribu- 
tions to this branch of Greek palaeography 
that have yet been made. Of course, any 
attempt to give criteria for distinguishing 
the handwriting of different centuries must 
be quite provisional, at any rate until much 
more has been done in publishing facsimiles 
on the continent. The main characteristics 
of the three periods into which Greek 
cursive writing on papyrus falls—the 
Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine— 
are easily recognisable, and may be de- 
scribed more or less definitely. But criteria 
for distinguishing different centuries, in the 
last two periods especially, are generally 
only trustworthy so long as they are vague. 
Mr. Kenyon is on firmest ground when 
speaking of the Ptolemaic period, of which 
nearly all the known documents have, 
if not wholly, at least in part been 
facsimiled. On the Roman and Byzantine 





commit himself very far; but his remarks 
are always suggestive, and, just because the 
difficulty of the subject has deterred most 
of those who have studied Greek papyri 
from writing on it, all the more precious, 
even though the increase of knowledge 
may require some of his statements to be 
modified. Evidence drawn from the form 
of a particular letter is nowhere more 
liable to mislead than in the case of Greek 
cursive, for dating which the general 
appearance of the hand is probably the 
best criterion. For instance, Mr. Kenyon 
in his account of the Roman period, when 
discussing the characteristics of the first 
two centuries, gays : 

‘* the single letters which form the best guide are 
nando... for a comparatively short time, 
mainly from about A.D. 60 to about A.p. 150 
(but sporadicaliy even later), a y shaped » is 
found in common use... 0, which at the 
beginning of the first century is a simple 
upright semicircular curve, sometimes with 
flattened top, develops a tendency in the later 
years of the contury to tumble more and more 
forward.” 

But the y shaped » occurs once in Brit. Mue. 
Pap. ccxvit. (acquired after 1890), which is 
certainly Ptolemaic, and probably belongs 
to the end of the socond century B.c., often 
in papyri which belong to the reign of 
Tiberius, and is not rare in third century 
papyri. As the extreme limits at which 
this letter is found are more than 300 years 
apart, its occurrence, however common, 
would seem to be of little avail for fixing 
the century of a papyrus; indeed, the 
appearance of this peculiar» in No, ccxviit. 
shows that it is not even a characteristic 
letter of the Roman period. Again, Brit. 
Mus. Pap. ccccrv., which probably belongs 
to the end of the second century 8 c., shows 
that the down curving of the o, when 
joined to a following letter, had already 
begun then, and is, therefore, not necessarily 
a mark of the later part of the first 
century A.D. This papyrus is also remark- 
able for containing several instances of the 
e shaped «, a form which Mr. Kenyon puts 
among the characteristic letters of the 
Roman period, when, so far as is known, it 
became very common, though it occurs once 
in a papyrus of the year 131 3b.c. in the 
present volume of facsimiles, No. xv. (5) 
1. 4, . . Oevos. 

Mr. Kenyon justly insists on the special 
difficulty of dating papyri which belong to 
the Byzantine period. The conservatism of 
the court was reflected in the handwriting. 
Moreover, traditions of the better style of 
writing may have lingered much longer in 
some districts than in others. It is note- 
worthy that some papyri recently presented 
to the British Museum by the Rev. A. O. 
Headlam, which belong to the earlier years 
of the seventh century, resemble the firm 
and upright writing of more than a century 
before, much more than the sloping and 
degenerate hand usually found in seventh- 
century documents, and that these papyri 
come not from the Fayum, where most 
papyri of this period have been found, but 
from Apollonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt, 
not far from the place where the will of 
Abraham was discovered, the peculiarities 
of which have been already mentioned. 





periods Mr. Kenyon rightly declines to) 
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In conclusion, a special word of praise is 
due to the elaborate indices to this work, 
classified under several heads. The index 
of symbols and abbreviations particularly 
will be of the greatest service. 

A study of many of the originals pub- 
lished in these volumes, together with Mr. 
Kenyon’s transcriptions, suggested to me a 
few slight variations from his text, which I 
should wish to submit to his judgment, if 
they are anything more than corrections of 
misprints. 

In No, xvutt. (4), 1. 3, for rovs pyvas, I 
should suggest roy pyva. No. xxut., l, 2, 
for ererodoxa, erevdoxa. No. xxxut., 1. 29, 
for ager, agoupev. No. Xu. verso, 1. 5, 
for xafyxuys, K«a0yxovons. No. LXXVIL, 
1. 38, for UTEPEPKO/LEVwV, TAapEepXopLevow, No. 


XXv. verso, 1. 9, for Bw, Bw (— 2800). 
B. P. Grenrett. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE S- PLURALS IN ENGLISH. 
Oxford: Jan. 8, 1894. 

In my letter on the English s- plurals which 
appeared in the AcADEMY for November 11, 
1893, I alluded to the language of the Peter- 
borough Chronicle for 1122-31 and of the 
Ormulum, drawing attention to the very in- 
significant number of French words used by 
their authors. As this point is an important 
one for the question of the origin of the English 
plural ending, I should like to discuss the 
French element in the vocabulary of the two 
works named somewhat more in detail. 

It will, I think, be allowed that any influence 
of French on English inflexions—supposing 
such influence to have been exercised—could 
only have been exerted after the Conquest, 
when the two peoples were brought face to face 
on English soil. Such influence would only be 
possible when the two languages had actually 
come into close contact, after the Normans 
had begun to try to speak the ianguage of the 
conquered people, and had, we may perhaps sup- 
pose, in doing so, occasionally introduced into 
their English French words with the French 
inflexions, or when Englishmen were accus- 
tomed to hearing the inflected forms of con- 
nected French speech, i.c., after the Conquest. 
No such influence was possible before. The 
few isolated Romance words introduced in pre- 
conquest times came over in what I may call 
an ‘‘uninflected”’ form, i.e., they were not 
heard in England with French inflexions, and 
consequently could have no influence on Eng- 
lish endings. In view of the present question, 
therefore, we may restrict ourselves to the 
period after the Conquest, to the influence 
exerted by French on English subsequently to 
that event; and hence, in using the proportion 
of French words in any given work as a mea- 
sure of this influence, we may exclude all words 
which can be proved to have been borrowed 
before 1066, 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the 
Romance element in Orm’s vocabulary. The 
words of French origin are*: bihkchenn, 
bulltenn, buttenn, cariteb, flumm, gyn (cf. 
ACADEMY, March 15, 1890, p. 188), primm- 
se33nennt (if a post-conquest loan-word, it must 


from O. Norse primsigna), profete, serrfenn. To 
these we should perhaps add be33sannz, crune, 


* They number slightly more than I stated in 
my letter of November 11. Taking into account 
the great length of the Ormudum, this small addition 
does not affect the question at issue. 

t It is not at all impossible that, just as in 
O. Norse, there existed in O. English a similar 
term, primsegnian. 
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and skarn,although all three present considerable 
difficulties (as regards the second, c/. Behrens, 
Franzisische Studien, V. 20, ‘‘die Form crune 
geht schwerlich auf das Altfranzésische ziiruck.”’ 
Onskarn, cf. ibid p. 92 ; Brate, Paul und Braune’s 
Beitrige x. 56; Kluge, Paul’s Grundriss i. 
840), The name Orrmin (Dedication 1. 324) 
besides Orrm (Preface, 1. 2) may also be men- 
tioned here as influenced in its form (c/. 
Zupitza, Guy of Warwick, EE. T.Soc. 1875-6, 
p- 436). Orm’s rime, in the sense of ‘‘ measure, 
metre,” though a genuine English word (0. E. 
rim), has been influenced both in form (in the 
addition of the final ¢) and in meaning (O. E. 
rim only means ‘‘ number’”’) by the Old French 
rime (cf. Zupitza, Anzeiger fiir deutsches 
Alterthum ii. 15). Similarly in wiless, ‘* devices, 
guile,” the modern English wiles, we have 
another instance of French influence on the 
meaning. This word is the Old English wigel, 
wigl, wil, ‘* divination, sorcery,” which in 
Middle English appears as wi3el, wiel, wil. The 
first of these we find, for instance, in La3amon, 
where it occurs both in the older meaning of 
‘magic art, sorcery” (I. 19,250) and in the 
later sense of ‘deceit, guile” (!. 16,256, cf. 
also L.’s wi3elful, “ guileful”’). This latter 
meaning is, no doubt, due to the Old French 
guile, wile (cf. Zupitza, Trans. Cambr. Phil. 
Soc. 1881-2, p. 253). Cusstell, in the N. E. 
sense of ‘‘ castle” (1. 18,113), also shows French 
influence on the meaning.* And, lastly, the 
possibility must be mentioned that in temmple, 
ma33stre we have Romance influence in the 
replacement of the O. E. endings -pel, -ster by 
-ple, -stre (cf. Sachse, Das unorganische e im 
Ormulum, pp. 23 and 72). This, I believe, 
exhausts the list of words borrowed from or 
influenced by the French. 

The verbs furrnenn,t temmprenn, are some- 
times cited as further instances; but they are 
the O. E. turniun, temprian in use in Alfric’stime, 
being old Latin loan words (c/. Pogatscher, 
Lehnworte im Altenglischen, p. 95). Orm’s 


funnt, with its short vowel, cannot be from the 


Norman French /wnt (which regularly gave 
M. E. /int fount, N. E. fount), but presupposes 
an unrecorded O. E. /‘int (besides the recorded 
fant, font) from Latin fontem, just as Orm’s 
miinnt comes from O. E. mint, from Lat. montem. 
Our mount, like fount, is a postconquest 
reborrowing. Tke connexion of Orm’s 
scorrcnenn with excorticare is very doubtful 
indeed (cf. Skeat, Ltym. Dict., Addenda to 
2nd ed., s.v. scorch). Orm’s hirrtenn cannot 
well be from O. Fr. hurter (cf. Miiller, Htym. 
Wo. d. engl. Spr. i. 616), The curious pripel/ 
(1. 6770) seems to be a contamination of O. E. 
brifeald with Latin triplus. The word triple 
was not borrowed until much later. 

If we now turn to the Peterborough Chronicle 
for 1122-31, it would certainly at first sight 
appear as if the Romance words were, in pro- 
portion, more numerous than in the Ormulum. 
The following are all that I have noted (the 
accompanying numbers denote the year) : 
canonie 1123, -nias 1129, capitele{ 1123, cardinal 
1125, cellas 1129 (perhaps taken direct from 
Latin ; cf. Murray, New Engl. Dict., s.v. cell), 
concilie 1125, duc 1129, legat 1123 (or from 
Latin *), and possibly prior§ 1123, and castel || 
1123. 


* Orm otherwise uses evsstell, exsstelltun in the 


: | O. E. sense (cf. below). 
rather be from O. French primseigner than | 


t+ The short root vowel is probably due to 
influence of O. N. tw na (ef. Kluge, P.Gr. i. 866). 

t Or have we in the form in question (‘‘in here 
capitele’’) not the O. Norm. French capitle, bat the 
dative of capitel = O. E. capitol,-c! (an old Latin loan 
word) ? 

§ Prior is probably not French, but a direct 
borrowing from the Latin. It occurs soon after the 
Conquest (cf. Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 445-6, 
from the Worcester Chartulary). 

|| Castel was adopted direct from the Latin 
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Words like canceler 1123, and market 1124, 
although the first is undoubtedly and ths 
second possibly from the French, I exclude 
from the list, as we find them in documents of 
Edward the Confessor’s time.* Latin loan- 
words like fals 1125, sotscipe 1131, which wer: 
introduced before the end of the tenth century, 
are, of course, excluded. 

There thus remain from four to nine words 
borrowed from the French after the Conquest, 
which is, of course, a much larger proportion 
than in the Ormulum; but they are at new 
political and ecclesiastical terms, which would 
inevitably become known to the conquered 
English almost immediately after the Conquest, 
while as yet no influence on the language was 
possible. An English monk of the end of the 
eleventh century, who could not speak or 
understand a word of Norman French, and 
whose language was still as pure native Eng- 
lish as it had been before William came, must 
have been perfectly conversant with such 
technical terms; while in a Chronicle of this 
period the use of them was unavoidable. 

If we look at the Romance words in the 
Ormulum we see at once that they are of a 
different character: most of them are what I 
may call words of every-day life, not technical 
terms; most of them have replaced native 
English expression for the same ideas. But 
unless I have overlooked anything, there is not 
a single word of this kind borrowed from 
French in the Chronicle for 1122-31.+ Leaving, 
as I think we justly may, such new technical 
terms out of consideration, the vocabulary of 
the Chroniclers who wrote the annals in 
question may be fairly described as untouched 
by French influence. 

A. 8. NAPIER. 


P.S.—In drawing up the above lists I have 
endeavoured to do full justice to the French 
element, and to over-estimate rather than to 
under-estimate the number of Romance words. 
Of course, I may have overlooked one or other, 
but in any case I do not think that sufficient 
can have escaped me materially to affect the 
question. On the other hand, there is the 
possibility that some of the words quoted 
may, although not recorded, have been adopted 
before the Conquest or that, as suggested in the 
notes, some of them were taken from Latin. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. J. WurraAKkerR Hunt, president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, has been appointed 
to deliver the Hunterian oration next year. 


Tue medals and funds to be given at 
the anniversary meeting of the Geological 
Society on February 16, have been awarded as 
follows :—The Wollaston medal to Prof. Karl 
A. von Zittel; the Murchison medal to Mr. 


before the end of the tenth century in the sense of 
** village,’’ cf. Matthew xxi.2; Markvi 6,&c. The 
form in the Chronicle is rather this Old English 
word influenced in its meaning by the French, 
than a post-conquest reborrowing (from Norman 
French). 

* On canceler, cf. Murray, N.E.D. ii. 264. Market 
occurs in Kemble’s Codex Diplom. iv. 209, and 
gearmarket ib. iv. 291; the form has been ex- 
plained as Picardic (cf. Pogatscher, p. 174). But 
it is also very possible that the word came to us 
from a Flemish or Low German source (cf. Grimm, 
Deutsches Worterbuch, vi. 1644). It must be men- 
tioned that the MSS. containing these words are 
not contemporary, but post-conquest; still, as 
they seem to be derived from contemporary 
documents, and as, in the case of canceler, the office 
was established by Edward the Confessor, they 
may perhaps be accepted as pre-conquest loan- 
words. , 

+ The only English word of this nature which 
has been influenced by French is wiles 1128. (Cf. 
above. 
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W. T. Aveline ; the Lyell medal to Prof. John 
Milne; the balance of the proceeds of the 
Wollaston fund to Mr. A. Strahan, that of the 
Murchison fund to Mr. G. Barrow, that of the 
Lyell fund to Mr. William Hill, and a portion 
of the proceeds of the Barlow-Jameson fund to 
Mr. Charles Davison. 


THE following is the text of a letter received 
by the president of the Chemical Society, in 
reply to his recent letter of congratulation to 
the Russian Chemical Society; the letter is 
signed by D. Mendeleeff, as president, and D. 
Konowalow, as secretary :— 


**TIn the name of Russian chemists we tender to 
you our hearty thanks for the congratulations and 
the sentiments expressed by you in your letter of 
November 15, 1893, in the name of the London 
Chemical Society. 

“The possibility, suggested by you, of a closer 
tie between the eminent London Chemical Society 
and the young Russian one was received with 
greatest applause. We hope, as well as you, that 
the time is not far off when this closer connexion 
will take place. We desire it the more as we 
expect to gain the more by it.’’ 


We quote the following from the New York 
Nation :— 


‘The American Psychological Association held 
its second meeting on December 27 and 28 at 
Columbia College. Papers were read on the first 
day by Prof. Fullerton, of Philadelphia, on the 
‘Psychological Standpoint’; by Prof. Royce, of 
Harvard, on ‘The Case of John Bunyan’ (an 
attempt to throw into the categories of modern 
alienism the mental perturbations of the period of 
insistent impulse and incipient illusion of 
Bunyan's early life); by Mr. H. C. Warren, of 
Princeton, on ‘Experiments on Visual Memory’ 
(showing by interesting curves the relative reliability 
of the memory of a large number of male and fe- 
malestudents for simple square figures afterinterva's 
of ten, twenty, and forty minutes); by Prof. 
Murray, of Montreal, on the question of the 
occurrence of tastes in dreams; and by Prof. 
Butler, of Columbia College, on Mr. Fiske’s 
doctrine of the ‘Meaning of Infancy.’ Prof. 
Cattell, Prof. Miinsterberg, and Dr. Scripture 
gave accounts of the work done during the past 
year in the laboratories at Columbia, Harvard, and 
Yale respectively. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting item from a practical and educational 

int of view was the description, by 

rof. Miinsterberg, of a new device for 
producing stereoscopic visual effects from plane 
figures without any of the usual aids from mirrors 
or prisms. The effect is secured by throwing 
pictures prepared for each eye separately into the 
eyes in succession separately. By means of a 
simple rotating apparatus the ordinary zootropic 
effects may be added to the stereoscopic effect. 
This opens up the possibility of showing by 
lantern slides animals, machines, &c., not only in 
lateral motion, but at the same time in relief, and 
also in motion to and from the plane of vision. 
This, with other of the Harvard results, as well 
as part of the paper of Prof. Royce on Bunyan, 
are to be noted in the Psychological Review for 
January. On the second day papers were read by 
Dr. Hyslop, of Columbia, Mr. Mead, of Michigan, 
Mr. H. R. Marshall, of New York City, Dr. 
Scripture, Prof. Miller, of Bryn Mawr, and Prof. 
Pace, of the Catholic University at Washington. 
Among those who contributed to the discussions 
were Profs. Dewey, of Michigan, James, of Har- 
vard, Strong, of Chicago, end Starr, of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
next session is to be held during the Christmas 
recess, 1894-95, at Princeton, with Prof. James as 
president and Prof. Cattell as secretary.’’ 


Messrs. WILLIAM WESLEY & Son, of Essex- 
street, have issued a catalogue of the Paracelsus 
Library formed by the late Dr. E. Schubert, 
of Frankfort. It consists of 194 editions of the 





] 


Schubert’s own MS. collections, classified under 
the authors’ names; and 351 works on 
alchemy. The last will be sold separately, 
the Paracelsus Library only as awhole. Apart 
from Browning’s poem, the only student of 
Paracelsus in this country that we know of is 
Prof. J. Ferguson, of Glasgow, who has printed 
in two parts (1875 and 1885) an elaborate biblio- 
graphy, criticising the work of Dr. F. Mook. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. Pavut MEYER has been elected president of 
the Académie des Inscriptions for the current 
year. We may add that M. Louis Havet was 
recently elected a member, in the place of the 
late M. Rossignol, his most serious competitor 
being M. Collignon. 


Vitu. THoMSEN—whom we assume to be the 
professor of comparative philology at Copen- 
hagen, and the author of the Ilchester Lectures 
deliveredat Oxfordin 1876—has submitted to the 
Royal Academy of Denmark one more attempt to 
decipher the Yenissei inscriptions. He begins, 
of course, with a brief survey of the literature 
of the subject, paying due honour to the mag- 
nificent publications of Donner and Radloff, 
and accepting the improved version of the 
Chinese inscriptions due to Prof. G. Schlegel, 
of Leiden. These Chinese inscriptions prove 
that the monumentsin question were erected in 
memory of two princes of a Turk dynasty 
which ruled in these regions circa 730. Turn- 
ing to the other inscriptions on the same monu- 
ments, in an unknown alphabet, Prof. 
Thomsen first establishes that they should be 
read downwards, and alsofrom right to left, as in 
Chinese. Radloff, who had originally sup- 
posed that the order of the columns was from 
left to right (as in Mongol), seems now to have 
come to the same conclusion. For the purpose 
of decipherment, Prof. Thomsen leaves out of 
account the Chinese; for it is evident that the 
two sets of inscriptions are not bilingual. Nor 
does he attempt to affiliate the characters with 
any already known. His only assumptions, 
which have also been made by others, are that 
the words are for the most part separated ; and 
that the characters are so numerous (38) as to 
be not strictly alphabetical. His first step was 
to distinguish three characters, which, from 
their frequent recurrence and their combination 
with other characters, he identified as the vowels 
é, i, and i; while a is found occasionally at the 
end of words. As for the consonants, he could 
only conclude that the characters represented 
not single ones but combinations of them. He 
then proceeded to guess at some of the words 
which occurred most frequently. One of these 
he reads as tinri = ‘‘heaven, god” in 
Turkish ; another as /ii/[kil]-tigin = the prince 
K’iueh-ti-k’in of the Chinese inscriptions; a 
third as tiirk. Having got thus far, it was not 
very difficult to draw up a complete table of the 
characters, and to apply it to the inscriptions, 
which turn out to be written in pure Turkish. 
The present paper is only preliminary ; but we 
may give one example of the results of Prof. 
Thomsen’s decipherment. It is the complete 
title of the Divine Kagan (Donner, 54; Radloff, 
77)—ténritdy ténridé bolmys tiirk bilgé gayan = 
the wise Kagan of the Turks, who has been in 
heaven, who resembles heaven [or god]. 


WE have just received the eighth of the 
admirable series of linguistic bibliographies, 
compiled by Mr. J. G. Pilling, of the American 
Bureau of Ethnology, and published at Wash- 
ington by the Smithsonian Institution. It 


writings of Paracelsus, urranged, so far as/| relates to the group of languages here called 
possible, in chronological order, of which it is| Salishan, spoken by tribes in Oregon and 
said that eighty are not to be found in the’ British Columbia, whose more familiar name is 
British Museum; 548 works relating more or | that of Flathead. Though not very numerous 
less closely to Paracelsus, 


including Dr. | or otherwise important, it happens that these 








languages have been a good deal studied by 
missionaries. The earliest vocabularies were 
ag ee in the first year of the century by 

ir Alexander Mackenzie, after whom the 
Mackenzie river is named. In 1842, the Rev. 
Elkanah Walker compiled spelling and reading 
lessons in the Spokan language, which claims 
to be the third book printed west of the Rocky 
Mountains. A considerable element of these 
languages enters into the Chinook jargon. 
Dr. Franz Boas has made large MS. collections. 
Quite recently a French missionary has invented 
a species of shorthand, which the Indians are 
said to take to much more readily than they do 
to Roman characters. Of this, three facsimiles 
are here given. For its fulness of detail and 
painstaking accuracy, this bibliography deserves 
the same praise as its predecessors. What 
would we not give for similar studies of the 
vernaculars of the East Indies ? 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Ano io-Rvuss1An Literary Socrety, Imreriau 
Institute.—( Tuesday, Jan. 2 ) 


E.A.Cazaet, Eeq., president, in the chair.—After 
the annual accounts and a vote of thanks for suc- 
cessful management had been passed, the president 
announced that Polonsky, Grigorovich, Weinberg, 
and other Russian literary men had joined this 
socicty, in consequence of their sympathy with the 
formation of a Shakspere society at St. Petersburg. 
The president then read his paper, entitled ‘‘ An 
Impostor Czar,” in which he gave an_ historical 
sketch of Gregory Otrepiev, who, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, feigued to be the son of 
Ivan the Terrible, murdered, as was supposed, by 
the usurper Czar Boris Govounoff. ‘The lec- 
turer next reviewed the dramas of Schiller, 
Pushkin, and General Alexander, in which the 
impostor is the central figure; and extracts were 
read in German, Russian, and _ English. 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Demetrius,’’ it was observed, was an 
incomplete and posthumous work. The mono- 
logues and dialogues are very fine, and the 
personages picturesque; but they are not in touch 
(if it be allowed to criticise so great a master) 
with Russian life and national feeling. Strange 
to say, in treating Russian questions, this is no 
uncommon failing of German authors, although in 
most other matters they are pre-eminently learned. 
Pushkin, on the other hand, had saturated his 
mind with the spirit of ancient Russian lore and 
monastic chronicles, and that study imparted 
simplicity and grandeur to his language and 
imagery. He brings out in bold relief the higher 
qualities of the Russian mind, and the special traits 
of character which stamp the various classes of 
society. The language recalls ancient days, and yet 
it is not obsolete, but possesses the sparkle and the 
conciseness of the most vigorous style of modern 
times: it has, perhaps, ncver been surpassed in 
Russian literature. Praise was given to General 
Alexander's masterly treatment of his subject in his 
dramatic sketch, ‘‘ Dmitri,’’ which shows lit2rary 
power, philosophical analysis, and shrewd insight 
into the varied motives of human action. A brief 
sketch was then given of the troubled times through 
which Russia subsequently passed. She nearly 
succumbed to the sway of Poland, until finally the 
Romanoff dynasty ascended the throne in 1613, 
when the young Michel became Czir, and his 
father Fedor, the Patriarch of the Orthodox 
Church, signed the Ukazes conjointly with Lis son. 
It is perhaps some vague traditions of humiliating 
dissension and anarchy during the preceding period 
that almost unconsciously conduced to establish 
cohesion and stability in the inert masses of the 
vast Russian empire, and attached the bulk of the 
people, whose instincts are conservative, to the 
Orthodox faith and the Romanoff dynasty, which 
through nearly three centuries have consolidated 
and centralised the power, while further extend- 
ing the frontiers of the state.—It was announced 
that on the first Tuesday in February Major- 
General Tyrrell would read a paper upon ‘‘ The 
Russians in Eastern Warfare ’’; and that on the 
first Tucsday in March Mr. Anichkof would con- 
tribute a paper on ‘‘ May Feasts in Shakspere.”’ 
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group following immediately upon Quentin | himself would have called, from the figure in 
FINE ART. Matsys. The famous “St. Jerome” (same /|the background, “St. Peter delivered from 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL collection) attributed to Antonello da Messina | Prison.” It is firm, dexterous, brilliant to a 
ACADEMY. has been as much discussed as any work of its | degree that it would be difficult to surpass ; but 


IT, 


Tue few Flemish and German works. of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries are of 
very high quality, and will be seen again with 
pleasure, although many of them have recently 
appeared at either the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club or the Guildhall. The “ Virgin and 
Child” (Earl of Northbrook) attributed to Jan 
van Eyck is clearly of his school, and may 
have been derived in its origin from the master 
himself; it lacks, however, both his wonder- 
fuily searching draughtsmanship and his strong 
suggestion of life. The ‘St. Giles” (same 
collection) was seen and discussed at the Flemish 
Exhibition of the Fine Arts Club. It is one 
wing of a diptych, or perhaps triptych, of 
which the other is the so-called ‘‘ Celebration 
of High Mass,” which, on the sale of the 
Dadley pictures, was coveted both by the 
Louvre and the National Gallery, but neverthe- 
less fell into the hands of a private collector. 
The merits of the two panels are the same: 
naivété of conception, brilliant enamel-like 
colour in a high, clear key, and masterly 
elaboration of multitudinous detail. In deal- 
ing with the human physiognomy, the 
anonymous Netherlander curiously fails where 
so many of his contemporaries and fellow- 
countrymen attained the highest success, and 
he cannot therefore ba placed in the first rank 
with the best of them. The well-known 
‘* Virgin and Child enthroned,’ by Mabuse 
(same collection), is one of the finest extant 
examples of the master in his earlier, but not 
earliest, manner. In execution the picture is 
a marvel; it vies in this respect with almost 
any of the preceding creations of Flemish 
art. The conviction, however, of the fifteenth 
century has at this stage already in part 
evaporated. Mr. J. P. Heseltine’s “ Virgin 
and Child” is a delightfully fresh and in- 
genious production of the Flemish School, in 
respect of which we must follow the discretion 
of the owner, who attaches to it no special 
name; above all, the treatment of the divine 
Infant is delightful in its subtlety and truth to 
nature. The picture comes nearest in treatment 
to the Patinir group, but is clearer and purer 
in colour than the works of this class. The 
‘** Vision of St. Ildephonsus”’ (same collection) 
is another Netherlandish work furnishing a 
puzzle peculiarly worthy of solution on account 
of the excellence of the picture. The scene is 
the interior of a church, the architecture of 
which shows to a marked degree the character 
of the Flemish Renaissance. The Virgin 
appears above an altar, a gracious vision, 
draped in ample dark robes which are held up 
by angels; she is about to vest the kneeling 
saint with a red chasuble. Behind St. 
Ildephonsus kneel three monks, witnesses 
of the miracle, and a procession winds its way 
through the body of the church. This panel 
belongs apparently to the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century, and shows traces of the 
influence of Gheerhardt David; it must for the 
present be put down in the category of works 
to which the name of Jan Mostaert has been 
attached. Nearly allied to this in technique, 
but both less masterly and less significant, is 
Lord Northbrook’s ‘‘ Virgin and Child,” given 
to the Netherlandish School. The architectural 
throne on which the Virgin sits, holding the 
child, is of much the same Flemish Renaissance 
style as the interior of the church in the ‘ St. 
Ildephonsus.”” The “ Call of St. Matthew ” 
(same collection) is a characteristic and, in 
execution, unusually refined production from 
the brush of Jan van Hemersen, that strong, 
often brutal realist, who belongs to the Antwerp 





style and period, and yet it still remains more 
or less of a puzzle. It has at various times 
being ascribed to Jan van Eyck, to Meinlinck, 
to Jacopo de’ Barbara (!), and with more 
probability to the Venetian Jacometto, only 
known through the mention of his name as a 
painter of panels on a small scale in the 
Anonimo of Morelli. Though it does not 
exactly agree in technique or aspect with any 
thing that Antonello has left us, it is nearer to 
his Flemish-Venctian manner than to that of 
any master at present known to us by his 
works ; and it would not serve much purpose to 
disturb the attribution until we have, on some 
solid grounds, another and a better to put in 
its place. 

The Flemings of the seventeenth century are 
on the whole well represented, though Rubens 
can only be said to be here pour la forme. 
Genuine, as it appears to us, but in its present 
state not a satisfactory example of his powers, 
is the “ Portrait of a Lady” (Chas. Butler, 
Esq.), inscribed, though not in the hand of the 
painter, with the title ‘‘ Virgo Brabantina.” 
It may well, as the catalogue suggests, repre- 
sent a sister of the painter’s second wife, the 
fair Helena Fourment. The two large decorative 
pieces ‘‘Dead Game” (Earl Amherst) and 
‘“*The Fig’? (Lord Windsor) are both put 
down to that familiar combination ‘‘ Rubens 
and Snyders”; but in neither instance is the 
hand of Rubens himself to bs traced. Van 
Dyck comes off better, since there are here 
examples of three out of his four styles. His 
so-called Genoese manner is shown in the 
splendid full-length ‘‘ Andrea Spinola, Doge of 
Genoa.” The vast canvas is, on the face of it, a 
great show-piece for high days and holidays, 
and as such, has not, perhaps, the interest of 
some portraits of the Italian time, such as, for 
instance, the famous ‘‘ Cardinal Bentivoglio” 
of the Pitti, or the ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady of the 
Balbi Family ” at Dorchester House. Quite 
characteristic of the Genoese time is the peculiar 
sang de beuf hue of the Doge’s robes; it still 
further accentuates the swarthy pallor of the 
sitter. Equally characteristic of the English 
period, with its clearer and more delicate har- 
monies, is the full-length ‘‘ James Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox” (Earl of 
Leicester), an interesting work, though not so 
fine as the full-length of the same nobleman 
which, from Lord Methuen’s collection at 
Corsham, passed into that of Mr. Marquand, of 
New York. The same personage is represented 
in the well-known half-length in the Long 
Gallery of the Louvre, wearing no mantle or vest, 
but acurious undress consisting of anample white 
shirt and crimson breeches—perhaps his tennis- 
court costume. The full-length ‘‘ Robert Rich, 
Earl of Warwick ’”’ (same collection), though a 
production of the Van Dyck studio, is by no 
means equal to its companions. A capital per- 
formance is the ‘Lady and Child” (Chas. 
Butler, Esq.), by Cornelius de Vos, the most 
capable of Rubens’s contemporaries outside his 
own immediate circle, and one of the few who, 
without altogether repudiating his influence, 
managed to preserve a distinct individuality. 
The picture, which is dated 1624, well illus- 
trates De Vos’s power of combining the 
maximum of inner life with the minimum of 
outward action. The attitudes of the lady and 
child approach nearly to those of the painter's 
wife and child in the family picture of the 
Brussels Gallery, which counts among his 
finest and most distinctive productions. No 
better or more instructive instance of the brush- 
power of Teniers the younger could be desired 
than the familiar ‘‘ Interior of a Guard-Koom ”’ 
(C. J. Wertheimer, Esq.), which the painter 





at the same time empty and trivial, even as a 
rendering of the semi-realistic incidents making 
up the picture. How far deeper into his 
subject does Adrian Branwer get in this 
‘‘Interior” (Constantine Tonides, Esq.), in 
which, with less bravura, but with a technical 
skill at least as consummate, he represents one 
of the familiar incidents of Netherlandish art. 
This precious little work, and the still cicher 
example in the Dulwich Gallery, are about the 
best Branwers in England. It is a pity that 
up to the present he should have remained 
unrepresented in the National Gallery. Of the 
two pieces of genre by Adrian van Ostade, the 
more interesting is the ‘‘ Hurdy-Gurdy 
Player” (C. Tonides, Esq.); the ‘‘ Boor 
and his Wife,” from Buckingham Palace, 
is of the all too familiar type, and 
its surface, moreover, appears to have suffered 
injury. This is certainly not a Rembrandt 
year; at which we can hardly complain, seeing 
that he was the hero of last winter’s exhibition. 
The ‘‘ Abraham, Hagar, and Ishmael,” signed 
and dated 1640, is not one of the most interest- 
ing productions of the type to which it belongs. 
Very curious is the little landscape with figures, 
‘‘Shepherds and Herdsmen resting at night,” 
dated 1647 (National Gallery of Ireland). It 
is a veritable impression, the main motive of 
which is the artificial glow of the fire, round 
which the figures are gathered, battling with 
the environing blackness of the air; a gleam of 
moonlight enlivens the dark sky above. We 
must confess to being rather —_— by ‘‘ The 
Dismissal of Hagar” (T. Humphry Ward, 
E-q.), which makes a first appearance, and is 
attributed to Rembrandt. here are many 
things in the picture which strongly suggest 
his hand: the tawny, rather hot colour which 
belongs to his middle time, the sombre land- 
scape with its half-revealed figures in the 
m'‘ddle-distance, the steely gleam on the dark 
horizon. On the other hand, there are some 
glaring defects, such as the huge, lifeless feet of 
the Hagar, and the ear (perhaps retouched) of 
the Ishmael. Besides this, the conception is 
unusually superficial, and devoid of the real 
emotion which a painter of even less than Rem- 
brandt’s deep-rooted humanity might naturally 
have drawn from the pathetic subject. Should 
the panel ultimately obtain acceptance among 
the master’s works, it would certainly not 
enhance his reputation. The slight touch and 
clever superficial hand of Rembrandt’s late 
pupil and imitator, Aart de Gelder, are well 
shown in the signed canvas, ‘‘ Bathsheba en- 
treating King David” (Arthur Ray, Esq.)—one 
of the very few of this painter’s works to be 
seen in England. Two splendid and little- 
known canvases by Frans Hals are contributed 
to the exhibition by Lord Amherst. The 
‘Portrait cf a Young Man” is dated 1636, 
and therefore belongs to the Haarlem master’s 
very finest period. A young man, whose re- 
fined and sympathetic aspect contrasts strongly 
with the unrestrained exuberance of most of 
Hals’s sitters, fronts the spectator, posing with 
a frankness and ease that are quite free from 
self - assertiveness. His honest eyes, half- 
shadowed by the large black hat so gracefully 
worn, have an expression of dreaminess, yet 
not of melancholy. The execution of the 
whole—of the finely-modelled features ; of the 
sober, elegant costume of black sparingly re- 
lieved with blue; of the closed hand with its 
transparent white cuff—is masterly in the 
extreme, and, at the same time, more reticent 
in its mastery than, for instance, the brilliant 
“Portrait of a Cavalier,” of 1624, in the 
Wallace collection. The other picture is the 
“ Portrait of a Burgomaster,” a notable 
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specimen of Hals’s almost excessive ease of 
handling in his quite late time. The “‘ Portrait 
of a Man” (Major Flood Page), dated 1620, 
belongs to Michael Janse Mirevelt, or his 
entourage ; but we fail to recognise either his 
hand or style in the curious, ugly ‘ Portrait of 
a Lady” (Lord Belhaven). The “Lady at a 
Spinet” (T. Humphry Ward, Esq.), by the 
now fully appreciated Jan Vermeer, of Delft, 
comes, like the recently acquired picture in the 
National Gallery, from the collection of Birger 
(Théodore Thoré), who did so much to revive 
the interest in an artist then more than half 
forgotten. It does not belong to the richest 
and most generous style of the artist, like the 
masterpieces in the Czernin and Six collections, 
and the pictures at Dresden, The Hague and in 
the Louvre; but it is nevertheless in its way a 
consummate piece of work, which extorts 
admiration by the skill with which the awk- 
ward unattractive accessories deliberately 
chosen are combined into a harmonious 
whole. A De Hooch of the most exquisite 
quality is the ‘‘Garden Scene” (John Walter, 
Esq.), showing in a well-clipped formal garden 
vf pleasant aspect a number of richly and 
gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen taking 
their pleasure in quiet and measured fashion. 
Absolutely open-air subjects like this one are 
rarities in the wuvre of De Hooch; a larger 
example of far less brilliant execution is that, 
with numerous portraits, in the Academy of 
Arts at Vienna. The real motive, the real 
poem of the picture is the luminous pearl- 
grey sky, casting its veiled radiance over the 
whole scene, and controlling all the vivid hues 
of the dresses. So great is the pictorial 
strength of the work, that it causes a fine 
Hobbema hard by (S. Montagu, Esq.) 
to look dull and leaden. No Nether- 
lander is on this occasion so well repre- 
sented as Jan Steen. In ‘‘ Saying Grace” 
(Charles Morrison, Esq.) we find him in an 
unfamiliar mood of quiet, restrained pathos 
without sentimentality, treating a subject such 
as the Dutch painter of to-day loves to depict. 
The execution is surprisingly fine and true, not- 
withstanding a certain characteristic hardness. 
Rendered with rare truth is especially the flood 
of grey daylight admitted through the wide 
open window, and illuminating evenly the 
homely personages and the not less homely 
accessories of the scene. Itis a wide leap from 
this to the technically no less admirable “‘ A 
Glass of Wine ’”’—one of the coarsest productions 
of a wilfully gross painter. A _ sly-looking 
personage of middle-age has provided a succu- 
lent repast fora fresh and robust young blonde, 
and sits ministering to her wants, and intently 
watching her, jug in hand, as she drinks. The 
satyr-like expression of the man is realised with 
an extraordinary subtlety and truth, for which 
it would not be easy to find a parallel in Steen’s 
life-work. Capable of realising facial expres- 
sion as he here shows himself, he is the less to 
be excused for the perfunctoriness with which 
he repeats, and goes on repeating, his own 
uninviting visage, the portraits of his family, 
and his immediate surroundings. Well known is 
the large canvas, styled ‘‘ The Violin,” from 
Buckingham Palace. The ‘“‘ Dutch Family 
Merrymaking” (Corporation of Glasgow) is a 
good original replica of the famous picture 
in the Cassel Gallery, slightly smaller, 
it would seem, than the original. Among 
several examples of the art of Jacob Ruysdael 
the most interesting, though not the most 
important in dimensions, is the ‘‘ View of the 
Town of Katwyk” (Corporation of Glasgow), 
one of those pathetic pieces of realism which 
are worth all the showy ‘‘Cascades” so 
popular among collectors. The composition is 
perfect in its simplicity; the foreground, with 





from Buckingham Palace) is full of fine 

, but not so coherent as a whole. 
Among the Cuyps the most imposing is that 
lent by Mr. T. Humphry Ward; it has passages 
of great beauty in the middle and far distances. 
A jewel of the purest water is Adrian Van de 
Velde’slittle ‘* Landscape with Cattle” (Captain 
Holford), a nothing in subject, which acquires 
supreme distinction from its simplicity and 
style. Why does the charm of this consum- 
mate “little master” so entirely evaporate 
when he works on a large scale, as in some 
dreary canvases at Munich, and in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge? The un- 
usually brilliant Nicholas Berchem, nicknamed 
‘‘Le diamant de la curiosité ” (Captain Holford), 
no doubt won its curious cognomen in virtue 
of the sharpness and exquisite precision of the 
execution. The galleries contain, besides the 
works already enumerated, landscapes by Van 
Goyen, Hobbema, and Aart van der Neer, sea- 
scapes by Willem van de Velde, an admirable 
early Terborch, ‘‘ The Smoker,” a good Jan 
van Ochterveldt, a Jan David de Heem, a 
Wouverman, a Frans van Mieris, and portraits 
by Ravenstein, Cornelius Janson, and Gerbrandt 
van den Eeckhout. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tuts week's elections at the Royal Academy, 
though quite reasonable, are not altogether 
so notable as those on which we commented in 
the last number of the ACADEMY—the most 
notable thing about them being the circum- 
stance that within seven days there has been 
an addition of about one-sixth part of its total 
force to the rank of the Associates. Mr. Swan 
and Mr. Arthur Hacker are the newly elected. 
Mr. Swan is something of a colourist ; he is, to 
boot, a not bad modeller of animals—his works 
show not only observation, but some per- 
sonal quality not easy to define; and again, 
as a pure draughtsman of animals, the current 
number of The Art Journal proves his talent, 
though any one who takes the trouble to 
compare Mr. Swan’s beasts with the extra- 
ordinary Rembrandt lion, in the same number of 
the magazine, will have at least sufficient 
evidence before him of the gulf which in the 
essential matters of distinction and style 
separates the great seventeenth century artist 
from even one of the most creditable of our day. 
Mr. Arthur Hacker is not unnaturally more 
popular than Mr. Swan, for he is more dramatic. 
He is likewise even obviously clever, and his 
dexterity and charm in the rare accomplishment 
of a painter of the flesh are things which may 
fairly be insisted on. The elections, on the 
whole then, are not unsatisfactory ; and when 
the Academy shall have seized an opportunity 
for adding to their ranks Mr. Solomon Solomon 
and Mr. Alfred East, and--shall we say? 
Mr. J. J. Shannon as a representative of 
portraiture, and Mr. Frank Short as a repre- 
sentative of engraving, both interpretative and 
original, it will have done, for the time being, 
nearly all that it is expected to do. 


Tue following exhibitions will open next 
week: water-colours, by Kate Greenaway, and 
black-and-whites, by Mr. Alfred Parsons, at 
the Fine Art Society's; water-colours, by Mr. 
Tristram Ellis, illustrating ‘‘A Summer in 
Norway,” at the Japanese Gallery—both in 
New Bond-street; and a complete collection 
of engravings after Rosa Bonheur and Mr. 
Alma Tadema, at Mr. McLean’s Gallery in the 
Haymarket. ‘ 


TuE subject of Mr. J. E. Hodgson’s lecture 
at the Royal Academy, on Thursday next, as 


its sober harmony of grey and green, of the| professor of painting, will be ‘‘Stothard and 


rarest charm. 


“‘The Windmill” (the Queen, ' his Works.” 


THE work on Greck Vase Paintings, by Miss 
Jane Harrison and Mr. D. S. MacColl, which 
has been so long announced, will be issued next 
Monday by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. A third 
edition of Miss Harrison’s Introductory Studies 
in Greek Art will appear at the same time. 


The trustees of the British Museum lately 
acquired by purchase a large and valuable 
collection of Japanese illustrated compli- 
mentary cards, commemorative of the various 
festivals and holy days of the year. A selection 
of these has now been arranged in a show- 
case in the King’s Library, and illustrates the 
picturesque style and graceful fancy peculiar to 
this branch of Japanese art. 


Art the London Institution, on the afternoon 
of Monday next, Dr. T. Hodgkin will deliver 
an illustrated lecture upon ‘The Roman Wall 
in Northumberland.” 


THE Glasgow Archaeological Society have 
taken the lead in issuing a protest against the 
destruction of a portion of the Antonine Wall, 
near Falkirk, which is in process of being 
caused though building operations. It appears 
that General Pitt -Rivers, as inspector of national 
monuments, is unable to intervene. 


THE Glastonbury Antiquarian Society have 
issued an appeal for subscriptions, in order to 
enable them to continue the excavation of the 
now famous lake village, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Arthur Bulleid. The greater 
part of the field in which the village is situated 
has been presented to the society by its owner, 
and the British Association have made a grant 
of £40. It appears that about fifty dwelling 
mounds and nearly the whole of the village 
border still await examination. 


Hamp! Bey, of the Imperial Museum, Con- 
stantinople, has presented Colonel Watson with 
a set of photographs of the Sidon sarcophagi, 
with special permission to publish them. 
Colonel Watson has placed them for that 
purpose in the hands of the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue Royal Geographical Society, which 
printed Prof. W. M. Ramsay’s monograph on 
the historical geography of Asia Minor, has just 
issued, inits series of ‘‘ Supplementary Papers ”’ 
(John Murray), Modern and Ancient Roads in 
Eastern Asia Minor, by D. G. Hogarth and 
J. A. R. Munro, illustrated with three maps, 
and incorporating a number of mile-stone in- 
scriptions. Mr. Hogarth is responsible for the 
larger share of the work, treating the passes of 
the Eastern Taurus and Anti-Taurus, and the 
military road from Caesarea to Melitene on the 
Euphrates ; while Mr. Munro contributes notes, 
on roads ancient and modern, in the Vilayet of 
Sivas. 


WE are glad to see that our old friend 
I Art has, after an existence of nineteen years, 
determined to reduce its proportions to a more 
convenient size. It has already done enough, 
perhaps too much, for glory; and it has long 
been evident that it found a difficulty in 
‘living up” to its grand ideal, which has 
taxed its powers of illustration to the breaking 
point. It would have been too much to expect 
that it should come down at once to so handy 
a form as the Gazette des Deaux-arts; but it 





has dropped to the size just abandoned by 


| the Portfolio, and all its readers will be de- 


lighted at the change from twenty cumbrous 
to eighty-eight comtortable pages. The text 
and the illustrations remain of the same quality. 
The most important of the artic'es in this 
‘number are on the little-known designer 
de Lemud, the illustrations of which, after the 
original lithographs of the artists, justify, to 
some extent, the estimation in which he is 
| held by M. Emile Michel; and on ‘Les 
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Verriéres de Bernard Van Orley,’ by M. | unequal work. Saint-Sains, like his pre- 
Alphonse Wauters. To subscribers (only) are | decessor Haydn, is always able to invent and 
also issued a large etching, by M. Charles | develop a theme, but—and in this he again 
Giroux, of Mr. Hitchcock’s celebrated picture | resembles the older master—his material is not 
of ‘‘ Maternité,” and a lithograph, by M. Alfred | always fresh and attractive. The Quartet opens 
Bahuet, after M. Charles Cazin’s picture of | with an Allegretto, in the leading theme of 
** Tsmaél.” which the composer seems to be asking a 
| question, and by the manner of its development 
| this impression is still further strengthened ; 
MUSIC. | the second Ripe og expressive and in good 

sii alu | contrast. The whole movement is interestin 
RECENT CONCERTS. | and grateful to the performers. The washing 
Mr. Henscnet resumed his Symphony Con- | of the Chorale in the Andante maestoso which 
certs on January 11, when M. César Thompson | follows is clever, though formal; in Mendels- 
played Goldmark’s Violin Concerto. The | sohn’s day Chorales were more in fashion than 
Andante contains some pleasing music, though | they are in ours. In the third movement, 
the work generally lacks meaning and soul. | practically a Scherzo, the composer gives us 
There are many showy passages for the solo | some of his most characteristic music. Now 
instrument, but the ornamentation is tawdry. | we have Eastern, now French colouring, and 





This Concerto is not likely to become popular, 
M. Thompson displayed excellent qualities—a 
full tone and firm technique ; but he was heard 
to still greater advantage in an Adagio by 
Max Bruch. As a show-piece he played a 
Paganini Fantaisic, and his execution was as 
fine as the music was flimsy; his performance 
was areal tour de force. The programme in- 
cluded Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony; the 
performance, under Mr. Henschel’s direction, 
was good, though not the best he has given. 
There was a tendency to linger over the sublime 
beauties of the Andante; the con moto ought to 
warn composers of this danger. Why those 
perpetual regrets at the unfinished state of the 
work? The music in itself is complete; the 
work is only unfinished because it has not, 


the effect produced by the piece generally is 
remarkably vivid. The Finaie is dry. The per- 
formance, by Miss Fanny Davies, Lady Hallé, 
and Messrs. Gibson and Piatti, was excellent. 
Mises Davies played for her pianoforte solo 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Humoreske” (Op. 20), a long 
piece which is seldom given in its entirety ; 
Mme. Schumann herself has set the example of 
curtailing it. What was passing in the mind 
of the composer when he wrote it’ That is 
the question which one cannot help asking 
while it is being played. Why those sudden 
changes of mood? Now the music is soft and 
pensive, now loud and passionate; and it is 
always melancholy. If ever a piece required a 
programme it is this ‘‘ Humoreske.” Com- 
posers often give explanations when they are 


scarcely needed, and omit them where they 
would be most welcome. When music throws 

Suint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Quartet in B flat | the listener into a certain mood, say of joyful- 
major (Op. 41) was performed at the last Mon- | ness or sorrow, he is content to form from the 
day Popular Concert. It is an interesting, but | tones his own picture ; and when the composer 


ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, AND CAUSERIES. 
By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


l SAFE STUDIES. 


Dewy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


2 STONES OF STUMBLING. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


according to convention, four movements. 
The programme included two Wagner excerpts. 








‘‘ Altogether, we can give very hearty praise to the book, and that is something in the case 
of matter which has not the charm of novelty to the reviewer, and with a good deal of which he 
disagrees in opinion. Mr. Tollemache can tell an excellent story (such as that of the young lady 
who, having spoken enthusiastically about a clergyman, and being asked if she referred to any 
sermon of his, said, ‘No; oh! no. But he hates mayonnaise, and so do I.’) He manages, 
though he himself is very frequently in presence, and the subject of discussion, never to be 
unpleasantly egotistic. His work bas the literary flavour throughout, without being merely 
bookish, and he can argue u tlusis like a craftsman and a master of his craft.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The volumes are witty and interesting, and besprinkled throughout with the dew of wide 
and unusual reading. Particularly in his resort to apt classical quotation does Mr. Tollemache 
preserve an honourable literary tradition in a way which now seems a little old-fashioned, 
though agreeable from its very quaintness as well as its frequent pungency......The ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Pattison’ are thoroughly delightful. Based upon a long frieudship, and upon a certain 
affinity, they are altogether charming in their mingled analysis and reminiscence, narrative and 
anecdote,..,.. We take pleasure in commending these books for tieir biographical interest, which 
in parts is of the greatest, as well as for the refinement and learning that pervade them 
throughout.”—7HL NATION ( New York). 


*," The volumes ave sold AT’ COST PRICE, A slip giving further Press Notices sent on upplication. 


Loxpon: WILLIAM RICE, 86, FLeEer STREE?, E.C. 
[Sold also by BrEnTANO, 17, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris, and 5, Union Square, New York; | 
TirrMANN, Dresden; VievssEvx, Florence; Prriorver, Rome. ] 


forces him now in one direction, now in another, 
he is inclined to ask ‘“‘Why?” Miss Davies 
goa the work with taste and feeling, yet 
id not seem altogether at her ease. Miss 
Emily Squire was the vocalist, and was well 
received. 

J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 





Ready this day, at all Libraries, Booksellers, and Booksta'ls. 


MEMORIES of the MUTINY. 


By FRANCIS CORNWALLIS MAUDE, V.C., CB, 
late Colon+] Royal Artillery, and formerly commandinz 
the Artillery of Havelock’s Column. With which ia in- 
corgorated the Personal Narrative of JOHN WALTER 
SHERER, Esq., Companion of the Star of India, formerly 
Magistrate of Cawnpore, Author of ** Who is Mary?” 
&e. 2 vols., demy 8vo, handsome'y bound, with Map and 
Illustrations, 30s. 
A few Copies to be had on Special Paper, at £2 12s. 6d. 
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late Culonel Royal Artillery, and formerly commanding the 
Artillery of Havel: ¢k’s Column. With which is incorporated 
the personal Narrative of JOHN WALTER SHERER, E+, 
Companion of the Star of India, formerly Magistrate of 
Cawppore, Author of ‘‘ Who is Mary !”’ &c. 


2vols , demy 8yo, handsomely bound, with Mep and 
Illustrations, 20s. 


A FEW COPIES TO BE HAD ON SPECIAL PAPER, 
at £2 12s. 6d. 


REMINGTON & CO., Limirep. 
Lonpon: Kine Street, Covent Garpen; An» 
SypNgy. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


,) 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 

repayahle on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SILARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
ett Yo 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, pest free. 
mes : ae _FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. | 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 





POTTED MEAS, and YORK and GAME 


JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. _ 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREE™, 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER’S 


bist. 


Second Edition, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


ARBORICULTURE ; 


Or, a Practical Treatise on Raising and 
Managing Forest Trees, and on tte Profitable 
Extension of the Forests of Great Britain. 
By JOHN GRIGOR, The Nurseries, Forres. 


“A writer who can support his theories by facts, and can 
point to lands worth i than a shilling an acre when he 
found them, now covered with ornamental plantations, and 
yielding through them a revenue equal to that of the finest 
corn-land in the countzry...... His book has interest both for 
the adept and the novice, for the large proprietor and him 
that has but a nook or corner to plant out.””— Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 5s 
THE CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By A. SCOTT MATHESON, 
Author of “‘The Gospel and Modern Substitutes.” 


* We have read few books of late z= that so admirably 
fulfil their purpose as does this one of Mr. Scott Matheeon’s. 
It is a most judicial and comprehensive survey of the whole 
social field.” — Daily Chronicle. 


Fifteenth Thousand. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


BUNYAN CHARACTERS. 


Lectures Delivered in Free St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh. 
By Rev. ALEX. WAYTE, D.D. 

The British Weekly says: ** We cannot too warmly welcome 
this very beautiful and amasingly cheap reprint of Dr. 
Whyte’s lectures. The book will take a permanent place in 
wry literature.” 


A Second Series of “ Bunyan Characters” is in the press. 


Post Svo, antique laid paper, 2s. 6d. 


THE COVENANTERS of the MERSE: 

Their History and Sufferings as Found 

in the Records of that Time. 

By the Rev. J. WOOD BROWN, M.A, Gordon. 
‘Will receive a heaity welcome from all who appreciate 
painstaking and praiseworthy historical work concerning a 
period so eventful as that of the ‘ killing times’ in — “ 

cotsman, 

THE LAST SCOTTISH MARTYR.—Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JAMES RENWICK. 


The Last Scottish Martyr. 
By Rev. W. H. CARSLAW, M.A., Helensburgh. 
With Vignette and Facsimile Letter. 


“Mr. Carslaw has been fortunate in securing so many of 
the original auto; ographe, and in making his work reliable 
beyond all its predecessors, both in point of completeness and 
accuracy. Renwick’s story is one of which Evangelical 
Scotland may well be proud.’ "Freeman. 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON . & < FERRIER, 
Loxvox 1 AND Epinsu RGH. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE, 


Sixth Edition, Roy ieee. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
With Portrait. 

The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “ A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 
~— it is literary and appreciative of literature in its best sense...... We 
have little else but praise for the volume.” 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


Just published, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT PESTILENCE 


(A.D. 1348-9), 
Now commonly known as the Black Death. 
By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 0 S.B. 


London: SimpKiy, Manrsuatt, H Ham AMILTON, » Kext & ¢ Co. » Limited. 
Guisiaaehiied renee 
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THE NEW “PSEUDONYM.” 


ROUSING OF 
By JANE NELSON. MRs. POTTER. 


Paper, te. 6a.; cloth, 2s. 


THE 
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ConTENTS. 
I.—DR. PUSEY'S LIFE and WORK, 
Il.—LOWELL’S LETTERS. 
11L.—JOHN RUSKIN: a Study in Development. 
1V.—MASHONALAND. 
V.—PEOPLE'S BANKS. 
VI.—CAPTAIN LUGARD in EAST AFRICA. 
VIT.—MODERN APOLOGETICS. 
VIIL—SHORT REVIEWS and BRIEF NOTICEs. 
1X.—SUMMARIES of FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


London: Cuantes H. Ketty, 2, Castle Street, City Road, E.C., 
and 66, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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Recent Part (CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING), 12s. 6d. 
New Section (CROUCHMAS—CZECH), 4s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
idited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. 


NOTICE.—The present position of the Work is as follows:— 
Vol. I., A and B. Edited by Dr. Murray. Imperial 4to, half-; Vol. III., D and E. 
morocco, £2 12s. 6d. — [ Pudlished.] D. Edited by Dr. Murray. [Jn the Press.] 


Vol. II., C. Edited by Dr. Murnay. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, E. Edited by Henry Bravury, M.A 
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®, - The Parts comprised in Vols. I. and IT. are still sold separately. Vol. IV., F, G, and H. F. Edited by Heyry Brapiry, M.A 


undertaking and the monumental thorouehness of his work are attested by red fact that this (the second) volume of no less than 1,308 prges is devoted to the fetter C alone, and 











4 » colossal nature of Dr. Murray's 


hat ‘the opner this letter requires will even be surpaseed by the letter 8. On the other hand, nine of the smaller letters, X, Z, ¥, Q@, K, J, N, U, and V, will only require the same amount of sp:ce.”— Time. 
THE OXFORD ORIE NEAL SERIES. | Crown 8vo, 68. 
Crown 8vo, 1¢s. 6d QUINTI SEPTIMII FLORENTIS. 

A BURMESE READER : being an Easy Introduction to| ‘TERTULLIANI DE PRAESCRIPTIONE HAERETI- 
the Written Language, and Companion to Judson’s Grammar. For the Use of Civil CORUM: AD MARTYRAS: AD S34PULAM. Edite?, with Introduction and Notes, 
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By R F. 8ST ANDREW 8ST JOHN, ‘Hon. M. A., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, | College, Barbados, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 
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late Deputy -Commisrioner in Burma. isties of his method and style.”— Times. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. By the SAME AUTHOR. 

GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LANGUAGE, LITERARY ‘TERTULLIAN I APOLOGETICUS ADVERSUS GENTES 
and COLLOQUIAL. By JOBN BEAMES, Bengal Civil Bervice (Retired, Author of PRO CHRISTIANIS3. Fdi‘ed, with Introduction and Notes. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

* A Ccmparative Grammar of the Modein Aryan Language of India,” &c. ' Shortly. “We welcome this scholarly edition with especial pleasure. The plan and execution are both good, th 
| annotations being an advance upon anything of the kiud we have scen in English.”—Spctator. 


: | “A good edition of one of the most interesting documents of the early Church. Mr. Biadley has revul 
RULERS OF INDIA.—New Volume up his subject thoroughly, and gives the result of his studies in a compact and serviceable furm For 
e | eXamination purposes nothing more could be desired.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown £vo, with Map, 2s. 6¢ 
HAIDAR ALI and TIPU SULTAN, and the Struggle with | Just ready, Vol. XLI., Part III. BOOKS V., VI., and VII. Demy 8va, 12s. 6d. 
the Mubemmaden Puwers of the South. By L EWIN BENTHAM BOWRING. C.S xi | SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Edited by F. Max Muller. 


“ Mr. Bowring’s portrs nits are just, and his narrative of the continuous military operations of the perioc 
full and accurate. "— Times ze yp ep oo to the Text of the Maidhyandiaoa School. 
’ ’ ranslat: d JULIUS EG N 
Parts I, 11. and 111, A-IQBH’A. Imperial 4to, 21s each. | » 7 
Crown Svo with Map, 5s. 
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GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal Books) 
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